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THE QUEEN AT CHARLOTTENBURG.——Some over-anxious 
English politicians were rather alarmed when they heard 
that the Queen proposed to spend a day or two with her 
daughter at Charlottenburg. A number of German jour- 
nalists had been writing rather wildly about England, and it 
was feared that the presence of Her Majesty might tend to 
strengthen the feeling of hostility that had sprung up. 
Happily her visit has had a contrary effect. It has made 
even the Junker party feel a little ashamed of their foolish 
talk about the supposed opposition of “the three Victorias ” 
to Prince Bismarck. The Queen, like other people, had no 
doubt her own private opinion about the proposed marriage ; 
but no one who knew anything of her character for a moment 
supposed that she was capable of making mischief by inter- 
fering in the domestic affairs of a foreign Court. This is 
now well understood by our German kinsfolk, and we may 
hope that there will be no more misunderstandings like 
those that have caused so much excitement in Berlin during 
the last few weeks. There never was, of course, the slightest 
danger of the-relations of the two countries being seriously 
disturbed, but there might have been a temporary estrange- 
ment, and even that would have been a misfortune both for 
Germany and for England. So far as the position of the 
Empress is concerned, the Queen’s visit is not likely to have 
produced any change. By the mass of the people she has 
always been, and still is, much liked. But she has too much 
sympathy with modern ideas to be appreciated by the military 
party. They are resolutely opposed even to moderate 
Liberalism, and, if they could, would do away with the 
Parliamentary system altogether. It is impossible, there- 
fore, that they should have a friendly feeling to an Empress 
who, as every one knows, is favourable to the development 
of free institutions. 


APPEALS AGAINST SENTENCES IN IRELAND. —— This 
question gave rise to a heated debate in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday night. It is only fair to say that the 
lesser lights who began the discussion argued the matter 
temperately and judicially. But when the bigger artillery— 
such men as Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Balfour, and Sir William 
Harcourt—came into play, violent language took the place 
of argument, and the most reckless insinuations were thrown 


out against the Irish Executive, the ex-Premier showing | 


himself the greatest sinner in this respect. It is sad to 
observe how that once-venerated statesman is gradually 
sinking to the United Ireland \evel of oratory. Unfor- 
tunately, it is much easier to be vituperative in the 
columns of a newspaper—where the writer has it all 
his own way—than in the House of Commons. When Mr. 
Gladstone vehemently accused the present Government of 
meanly passing a series of sentences of a month each, in 
order to deprive the prisoner of the right of appeal, he was 
ignominiously shut up by the production of the fact 
that, when he was himself in power, his lieutenant, 
Sir George Trevelyan, had done precisely the same thing. 
But this matter of cumulative sentences was merely a 
side-issue, not especially relevant to the main matter in 
dispute, where, we venture to think, the Opposition had a 
good case, which they spoilt by their intemperate and 
unreasonable violence. On this side of St. George’s Channel 
the right of criminal appeal has always been interpreted to 
mean that the convicted person may hope to get his sentence 
remitted or reduced, or, at the worst, that the original 
sentence may be confirmed. The increase of an original 
sentence is practically unknown on this side of the water. 
No doubt the Government were acting within their legal 
rights, but, nevertheless, it was most injudicious to introduce 
such an innovation into Ireland. The truth is, that all this 
appeal-apparatus in the Crimes Act is of a clumsy character. 
An appeal should have been allowed against every sentence, 
long or short, or else against none at all. We prefer the 
latter alternative, because a Crimes Act implies despotism, 
however much statesmen may pretend to blink the fact ; 
and despotism, to be effective, should be unfettered and 
decisive. 


CARPETBAGGERS.——The Scotch electors are showing a 
good example to their English brethren in one department 
of electioneering. It is North of the Tweed that the first 
symptoms are seen of a wholesome revolt against official 
candidates. Dundee led the way by showing strong disincli 
nation to accept Mr. Firth, in spite of his “high character 
from his last place,” and, although he got in, the previous 
Gladstonite majority was very largely reduced. Mid-Lanark, 
more rebellious still, has refused to bow to dictation from 
London, the electors declaring that they are quite capable 
of finding a candidate for themselves. Even in Wales, the 
same healthy spirit lately manifested itself at West Gla- 
morgan, which refused to accept even such an eligible carpet- 
bagger as Sir Horace Davey. Let this only go on, and 
the days of Caucus management will be numbered. 
We speak of both parties equally; they call their 
apparatus by different names, but the principle of the 
extreme centralisation of electoral authority and control 
is common to both. Not many ‘years ago, two: strangers 
stamped with the hall-mark of the Carlton Club were 
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obtruded ona certain important constituency. Not one of 


the electors had ever heard of either before their re 
were published, and, after their defeat, no one ever heard. o 

them again, Why is it, then, that the central authorities so 
often commit blunders of this sort when good local men are 
available as candidates? It is an inseparable accompaniment 
of the Caucus system; gentlemen who have volunteered to 
lead forlorn hopes, or who have subscribed liberally to the 


head-quarters electioneering fund, or who are connected with 
idered to have “claims,’ and whenever 


the leaders, are const rae 
a fairly favourable chance of a seat offers, one of t em 
2 t reference to the consti- 


receives official nomination withou ; 
tuency. And thus we occasionally see such grotesque bétises 
as the choice of a distinguished admiral to contest a rural 
division where the issue would turn, as every one knew, on 
the agricultural question, of which he knew absolutely 
nothing. It is an evil and un-English system, destructive of 
local feeling, and inimical to the close personal relations 
which ought to subsist between members of Parliament and 


those whom they represent. 


Mr. GLADSTONE AND THE LIBERAL Unronists.——In 
attacking the Budget, Mr. Gladstone never, of course 
expected that he would defeat the Government, He under- 
stood perfectly well that the Liberal Unionists would not 
yote with him. His object was simply to discredit Lord 
Hartington’s supporters by forcing them to take upa position 
opposed to all the traditions of Liberalism. All who have 
sympathy with Liberal ideas must admit that the general 
principle laid down by Mr. Gladstone is perfectly sound. 
It cannot, from their point of view, be right that the owners 
of personal property should pay more to the death duties 
than is paid by the owners of landed property ; and there 
can be little doubt that most of the Liberal Unionists, if 
they had been free to give expression to their convictions, 
would have voted against the Government on Monday. It 
may be doubted, however, whether their influence will be in 
any way lessened by the course which, in the actual circum. 
stances, they felt themselves obliged to adopt. The question 
really before the House of Commons was not whether the 
death duties were to be equalised, but whether. Lord Salis- 
bury was to be turned out of office. Now, the Liberal 
Unionists have always frankly explained that, so long as Mr. 
Gladstone maintains his Home Rule scheme, they are deter- 
mined to keep Lord Salisbury in power. They have 
abandoned none of their old opinions about such questions 
as those relating to the death duties, but these questions seem 
to them unimportant in comparison with the cause for the 
sake of which they have entered into an alliance with the 
Conservatives. This is a perfectly logical position, and there 
is much evidence to show that it is clearly understood by the 
country asa whole, There is no reason to suppose, there- 
fore, that Mr. Gladstone can injure the Liberal Unionists by 
simply compelling them to do what every one knows they 
cannot help doing. Hecan seriously damage them only by 
inducing their supporters in the country to become upholders 
of his own plan for the pacification of Ireland. 


Party GOVERNMENT AND NationaL DeFeNce.—Lord 
Wolseley’s trenchant remarks at the dinner given to Sir 
John Pender, and the Duke of Cambridge’s evidence before 
the Army Estimates’ Committee, both deserve attentive 
perusal. The Duke plaintively asks for 11,000 more men 
for the Army, but does not express any very sanguine hope 
of getting them; while Lord Wolseley declares that neither 
the Army nor the Navy are as strong as they should be, and 
lays the blame on our system of Party Government. Each 
set of Ministers, when they come into power, must court 
popularity at all hazards, and, therefore, they try “to obtain 
some clap-trap reputation by cutting down the expenses of 
the Army and Navy.’ ' Now there is a half-truth in this 
criticism, but only a half-truth. Under our system - of 
extended suffrage all Ministers are eager—a great deal too 
eager—for the breath of popular applause. Hence they 
frequently sacrifice duty to expediency. But whatever 
party may be in power, the British nation remains 
the same, and there is no evidence that the nation 
desires a cheese-paring economy to be pursued towards 
the Army and Navy. What the nation does desire, 
however, is good value for its money, and this is just 
what, in these matters, it does not get. To return to Lord 
Wolseley’s complaint. What is it that he really wants? 
As Government by party is not likely to die out for some 
time to come, would he withdraw naval and military ex- 
penditure altogether from the. cognizance of Parliament ? 
Because, unless he does so, the partisan element must still 
make itself felt. Nor is the example of the more despotically- 
governed States of the Continent particularly encouraging in 
this respect. To English ideas their armies seem enormous 
and terrible burdens on the industrial powers of the people 
they profess to protect. Yet the rulers of those countries 
are always crying out for more men. And soit might chance 
to be here, if the professional alarmists could have their own 
way, unfettered by the authorised guardians of the public 
purse 


ANTAGONISM OF Forces.——And what is it, Sir William 


_ Grove, but friction “writ large,” this antagonism of forces 


which you have projected on the scientific world as a new 
discovery? We beg pardon of the distinguished philoso- 
pher ; the trumpet has been sounded by his commentators, 
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not by himself. He is a modest man withal, and wo; 

d z F iad at o8 » 4nd would 
never claim credit for originality on account of clothi 
very ancient idea in more becoming garments 
principles of good and evil ever warring against one aint 
the sea seeking to invade the land, the land trying to 
from the sea, life and death, time and eternity—when js ; 
that all ages have not recognised the rule of Beedasins 
conflict ? It is, we should imagine, the very oldest ideg ofall. 
from the moment when man first began to think, he must 
have been struck by the fact that all created things are in a 
state of chronic friction. What is rest, but a period for 
recruiting the fighting energies, and what is the unrest which 
so especially characterises the present age, but the chafing of 
the spirit against obstacles to its desires? Life succumbs to 
death, death to life, in ceaseless succession ; friction Wears 
away the body only to form another body out of the 
detritus. On coming down to lower things, do we not see 
the same swaying wave of force playing to and fro in 
politics, in commerce, even in art? Even as friction 
generates electricity and electricity yields light, so does the 
incessant wear and tear of creation evolve new forms to 
take the place of the old. Yet, trite as all this is, Sir 
William Grove’s pleasant discourse on the subject is as 
fervently eulogised as if he had made a discovery equal to 
Darwin’s. Nor is it a sufficient excuse for this absurd 
enthusiasm that the times are as dull as if it were the silly 
season, If a new sensation be wanted to give occasion for 
gushing articles, we would suggest the condition of the 
Equator as a promising subject for pseudo - scientific 
discussion, 
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IRELAND AND THE Pope.——For some time there has been 
a rumour to the effect that the Pope proposes to issue a 
severe condemnation of the Plan of Campaign in Ireland and 
the system of boycotting. We may doubt whether His 
Holiness has ever had any such intention, He knows very 
well that by doing anything of this kind he would cause pro- 
found dissatisfaction among the Roman Catholic population 
of Ireland, and he has probably a shrewd suspicion that his 
intervention would not be successful. What, then, could he 
hope to gain by taking so unpopular a step? There is 
nothing the English Government could do for him that 
would compensate him for the risk of alienating Roman 
Catholic Ireland. If a “Kulturkampf” were going on in 
England, it might be worth his while to make some sacrifices 
in the hope of bringing the struggle to an end; but in this 
country Roman Catholics are as free as any other class of 
Her Majesty’s subjects. After all, would the interference of 
the Pope be a good thing even for the English Government? 
It would at once be said in Ireland that the forces of revolu- 
tion were too strong for us, and that we found it possible to 
cope with them only by appealing to spiritual authority. 
That would not be advantageous either for Ireland or for 
England. The Whigs, in the days of their supremacy, 
always hankered after a secret understanding with the 
Head of the Roman Catholic Church as to the best means 
of holding Irish agitators in check. The plan was bad then, 
and would be still worse now. If the Irish people cannot be 
pacified without the Pope’s help, we may be sure that they 
will never be pacified at all. It is best, both for him and for 
us, that he should confine himself strictly to the exercise of 
his spiritual functions. 


Atcono. AmonG THE “ Darx-Sxtys.”——We use the 
word “dark skin” in preference to “ native,” which is 
unmeaning. Everybody is a native of somewhere, and, 
therefore, it is absurd to label a woolly-head Papuan with 
a word which is equally descriptive of a Bond Street 
exquisite. There was an interesting debate on this liquor 
question in the House on Tuesday, but it is unlikely, we 
fear, to have much practical result. Our Government may 
frame the most admirable regulations against the sale of 
alcoholic fluids to savages and semi-savages, but it is a very 
difficult matter to enforce these rules. Not only are the 
whole fraternity of local white-traders (with perhaps a few 
bright exceptions) against them ; but foreign Governments 
display very scant sympathy for our philanthropic en- 
deavours. Even our own kinsfolk, the Americans, are luke- 
warm in this respect ; while, as for the Germans, one of the 
chief aims of the colonial crusade into which they have 
entered of late years is that they may extend the sale ot 
their accursed potato-spirit into every nook and corner of 
the globe. But now comes the inquiry, How far is 
alcohol an especial curse to dark-skinned races? We will 


not answer the question dogmatically, but merely observe that 


in some cases it is more hurtful than others. Where the use 
of intoxicating drinks prevailed before the advent at 
Europeans, the people are less injuriously affected by: out 
liquors than in countries where the people were practically 
teetotallers. The South Sea Islanders and the New 
Zealanders are races which unhappily seem doomed to 
speedy extinction. But it would be unjust to lay their fate 
altogether at the door of alcohol. There are other and more 
occult causes at work, such as the introduction of European 
diseases, the adoption of European clothing and_ habits, and, 
most remarkable of all, the gradual cessation of child- 
bearing. It may be the fittest which survives; 1t ip net 
always the finest.. Compare the - Chinese and -the Fijians. 
The latter are physically a very noble race, yet they are 
dying out. Whereas their best friends can scarcely maintain 
that the almond-eyed people are personally prepossessing) 
yet they thrive and multiply. 
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ONIAL AGENCIES.——No doubt it came as a great 
to learn from the case of Boyce uv. Boyce 
' jresumably sane people do enter into wedlock through 
ue troduction of matrimonial agencies. Every one has 
n in the streets, at one time or another, hawkers selling 
are ostensibly devoted to that tender business. But the 
en published in these wonderful journals usually read 
ov if written by the same hand, and from half-a-dozen 
vecepted models of composition. The masculine aspirants 
i avariably tall, strong, good-tempered, good-looking, 
domestic, and fond of children ; the feminine as invariably 
claim beauty, gentleness, warm affections, and domesticity as 
theit characteristic virtues. As for money, it is really extra- 
ordinary how well endowed most of them are—on paper. 
Six or seven hundred a year 1s quite a common thing, net to 
mention “expectations,” which always bulk largely in the 
prospectus. But until this amusing yet depressing Boyce 
case came into Court, only the phenomenally credulous 
believed in the possibility of securing a well-endowed 
artner by advertising. That is the case, however ; we have 
proof of its having happened in one instance, and the in- 
ference is, therefore, that it has happened inmore. Astound- 
Yet people say that matrimony is going out of fashion, 
he disinclination of young people to wed on the 
wove ina cottage” system. But here was a lady with a 
substantial “ tocher ” who was so eager for wedded bliss that 
she took a bus driver for better or worse, on the strength of 
that he was full of tenderness and Chris- 
tian principle. Was there no eligible swain in her own rank 
of life to take her to the altar? Or was it ambition which 
Jed her to fall into the fascinating snares of the light-hearted 
jarvey ? She may possibly have indulged in day-dreams of a 
handsome young aristocrat, with castles and yachts, and the 
most elegant clothes, standing on the other side of the go- 
between, as willing as Barkis was when courting poor 
Peggotty. It appears to have been a somewhat sad awaken- 
ing when she made discovery that ’bus drivers, however 
tender and Christian, have the tastes of their class. 
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Propte’s PALACES FOR SOUTH Lonpon.—-Some_ time 
ago an appeal was made to the Charity Commissioners to 
support a movement for the establishment of People’s 
Palaces in South London. They at once agreed to give 1/. 
for every similar sum privately subscribed, up to the amount 
of 1500007, The result of this wise and generous promise is 
that a strong committee has been appointed for the purpose 
of raising subscriptions. The intention is that four great 
institutions shall be established. They will be modelled on 
the People’s Palace which is already so warmly appreciated 
in the East End. Ample provision will be made for the 
recreation of visitors, but it is also proposed that lecture- 
rooms and workshops of many different kinds shall be con- 
nected with the new institutions. That the scheme, if well 
carried out, will be of the greatest service to a vast district 
there can be no doubt. For some reason or other, the needs 
of the South of London have only lately begun to attract 
attention. For many years philanthropists have been at 
work in the East End, but the people of the Surrey side of 
the capital have been allowed to look after themselves. 
Lambeth and the Borough are certainly not better off than 
Whitechapel, and now that their claims are beginning to be 
understood we may hope that there will not be “much diffi- 
culty in obtaining for them the advantages they are so 
anxious to secure. It is probable that those who are pressing 
on public attention the importance of technical education 
somewhat exaggerate the economical benefits that are likely 
tobe derived from it, But whether or not it will increase 
the wealth of the country, it will tend to make work more 
interesting, and to improve its quality ; and that cannot but 
be good both for working-men and for the community as a 
whole. Even if there were no other considerations to be 
taken into account, this alone would, no doubt, suffice to 
secure a generous response to the appeal of the South 


London Committee. 
— 


Earty Crosinc.——Exeter Hall, with its traditional 
philanthropic associations, is scarcely the place where a meet- 
ing should have been held, the avowed object of which was 
to perpetuate the long and exhausting hours of labour 
imposed upon shopkeepers and their assistants. The meet- 
ing in question was both noisy and energetic. A well-organised 
opposition has evidently been formed against Sir Jobn 
Lubbock’s Bill, and it seems doubtful whether it has any 
chance of passing this Session. Early Closing, however, 
like the Ballot, is one of those subjects which ought to be 
Pressed on public attention year after year, until a prepon- 
derance of opinion enlists itself in its favour. Everybody, 
however, who is not a one-sided enthusiast, must admit that 
the proposed reform is surrounded with formidable practical 
difficulties. These difficulties, however, are not SO formid- 
able as Lord Charles Beresford would have us believe. He 
sums up an array of some half a million working men, who 
he says must either shop after eight o'clock or not at all. 
This is a bit of platform exaggeration. Nearly all these 


people have female relations or connections who do their. 


marketing for them ; and the purchases which they make for 
themselves (apart from refreshment or tobacco) are nearly 
always made on Saturdays, when Sir John Lubbock will give 
them till ten pw. As for voluntary closing, which was 
recommended at the meeting, it has been tried, and has 
failed. A shopkeeper very naturally cannot endure the idea 
that a greedy rival should be entertaining customers while 
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his: 
; i. she ap ltetes shut. All or none, is his motto. , Then 
casi eee difficulty. It would certainly seem 

: er shops—except barbers— i 
yuna ikon, excep s—are shut at eight, that 
: p open till midnight. Wi 

an idea we mooted some ti , plete 
ime ago, namely, that the public- 
are should take turns to close earlier. If peers | were 
a so night at eight—geographical convenience being 
rse considered—the remaining two-thirds would be 


quite enough to supply al iti i 
admits pply all legitimate wants between eight 


T 
santa tener by Wine Dury.—M. Goblet threatens 
, ould Mr. Goschen carry out his intention of 
placing an additional duty on bottled wines. It would bea 
Seis if such a small matter were to lead to a war of 
ee and Bugiand. _Nor does it seem fair, 
point, that this fiscal re-adjustment 
should be made cause for quarrel. Were an additional 
impost placed on the wine itself, France might have some 
cause to complain. But that is not the case; it is the 
system of bottling abroad upon which Mr. Gos sh ] 
light hand. N i CANE ORS 
lig S o doubt this amounts to much the same thing 
in the case of wines, such as champagne, which cannot be 
imported in bulk. These will be a trifle dearer to the con- 
sumer, But does M. Goblet really imagine that the addition 
of 5d. per bottle would restrain a single person in these isles 
from indulging in “fizz?” The idea is so absurd that we 
are forced to look about for some more cogent reason. 
Perhaps this may be found in the practice which has grown 
up among a certain class of French wine-manufacturers, 
of importing cheap Spanish and other vintages; which, 
after doctoring, are bottled and labelled for exportation to 
England and America as high-class clarets and burgundies. 
An enormous profit accrues from this trade, it is said; but 
the new duty would make a hole in it, although still leaving 
a handsome balance of gain. We prefer to believe, however, 
that the contest between M. Goblet and Mr. Goschen 
involves a higher issue than the protection of cheating. 
Bottling gives employment to a large number of people in 
one way and another ; and, in the present glut of labour, 
every patriotic Minister is bound to have regard to indus- 
trial considerations. We. cannot blame M. Goblet for 
striving to maintain France’s advantage, neither can our 
neighbours justly censure Mr. Goschen for seeking to secure 
a share for England. It is a fair battle for a fair prize. But 
the French Government would be singularly ill-advised to 
experiment with any coercive methods of prevention. John 
Bull does not much relish being bullied ; and conceiving, as 
he does—perhaps not without reason—that our commercial 
atrangements with France fayour her trade more than our 
own, he might be found only too ready to pick a quarrel on 
that ground. 


Norice.———With this Number ds issued an EXTRA 
Four-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, entitled “War 1s Known 
Aout SHAKESPEARE,” I., written by Ti homas Archer. 
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GHAKESPEARE'S PEROINES. 


New Pictures Painted by the following Artists: 
wW. 


L.. ALMA-TADEMA, E. LONG, R.A. R.W. MACBETH, ARA. 
RA. H. WOODS. AR.A. ¥ DICKSEE. ARA. 

LUKEFILDES. R.A, | HERBERT SCHMALZ. CE. PERUGINI. 

MARCUS STONE. R.A. VAL PRINSEP, ARA. E. J, POYNTER. RA, 

PH. GALDERON. R.A. PHIL MORRIS.ARA, J. W. WATERHOUSE, 

¥. GOODALE, R.A. F.W,W TOPHAMRI CARA, RL 

SIRF. LEIGHTON. E. BLAIR LEIGHTON. WF. YEAMES, RA. 
Bart. PRA, G.D. LESLIE, R.A. MRS. ALMA-TADEMA. 


Cres DAILY.—Admission One Shilling, at the GRAPHIC 


Gattery, Brook Street (two doors from New Bond Street). 


T2 ARTISTS, and ART STUDENTS, and AMATEURS. 

Some years ago a “ GRAPHIC” SCHOOL OF WOOD ENGRAVING 
was established, which has since been eminently successful in producing some 
engravers of talent, all of whom are now employed on the permanent statt of * ‘1HE 


_ itis now proposed to found a SCHOOL, FOR ARTISTS, who will be instructed 
in the different methods of producing Black and White Drawings, most suitable for 
Engraving on Wood. or for the different processes now employed for Illustrations 


here, and on the Continent. 

It ts generally well known that soffie of our foremost Artists have first distinguished 
themselves in the pages of “ THE GRAPHIC,” before making their great reputar 
tion as Painters. ‘The names of UKE FILDES, FRANK HOLL, HE RY 
WOODS, E. J. GREGORY, R. W. MACBETH, and HUBERT HERKOMER 
of the Royal ‘Academy mnay be cited as examples, and if we wish to hold our own 
among European Art-Workers, it, is highly necessary that this most important 
branch should be encouraged, and that all the Prizes should not be suffered to fall 
into the hands of French and German Artists. 

EGULATIONS FOR ADMISSION é 
han twenty-five years of ages will be 

HE GRAPHIC,” 190, STRAND, 


1. Each candidate (who_must not be more 
eCTOR aN 
et of Original 


required to send to the DIRE of “TH x 
W.C.. (with stamped, and addressed envelope for their return), 2 
Sketches of FIGURE SUB ECTS. 

2. They may consist of either scenes of actual events, portraits from life, drawings 


from animals, or humorous sketches, ‘ 
3. Studies from Still Lite, the Antique, or Landscape sketches cannot be received. 


4. The Candidate must state his age and address, ‘and mark outside the packet, 


“ Drawings for Competition.” | e . 
5. No Premium will be required. The students will be chosen according to the 
merit of the drawings submited, but after selection they will have a fortnight’s trial 


before being definitely accepted. 
The instruction from capable Masters will be free, but the Students must find 


their own materials, and share the expense of models. i 
The hours of attendance (from 9.30 to 5) will have to be strictly kept, and the 
Student will be liable to dismissal if not considered sufficiently diligent or com- 


petent. : 
The Director of '* THE GRAPHIC” may at any time propose to make an agree- 
ment with the Student to retain his services for a term at a fixed salary, to be 
mutually agreed upon. : 
NOTE.—It will save correspondence to state, that the remuneration depends 
entirely on the industry and capability of the Students. 
large field of employment is open for clever artists 11 
tions and that the yearly jncomes at the present time 
from two hundred to twot ousand pounds. 
“THE GRAPHIC” Office, 190, Strand, W.C. 


YCEUM.—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. Henry IRVING. 

- FAUST.—To-night at Bight Mephistopbe Mr. Henry Irving ; Margaret, 

Miss Ellen Terry. Box Office (Mr. J. Hurst).open from 10 tos. Seats can be booked 
by letter or telegram.—LYCEUM. 


ST. JAMES'S HALL. 
STERLING SUCCESS OF 
MOORE AND BU RGESS MINSTRELS’ 
NEW ENTERTAINMENT produced on Easter Monday. 
HOUSES CROWDED TO THE CEILING. 
PERFORMANCE EVERY NIGHT at 8. 
DAY PERFORMANCES 
EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, at 3. 
Tickets and places can be secured a month in advance at, Austin’s Office. St. 
James's Hall. Fauteuils, gs., Stalls 35, area 2S. gallery 1s. No fees. 


[NTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION 
OF [NDUSTRY, 


i ee 


CIENCE, 
AND ART: 


KELVIN GROVE PARK, GLASGOW. 


Parron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN. 
How, Presipent—H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES, K.G.. K.T. 
PRESIDENT—Sir ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL, Bart. M.P. 
CHATRMAN OF Executive COUNCIL, 
The Hon. Sir JAMES KING, LL.D., Lord — of Eg eee a 
xhibiti ill be. cd TUESDAY, 8th May, 1888, by their Roya! 
The Exhibition wit vy the PRINCE and PRINCESS ‘OK WALES. 
resents... 
Magnificent Collection of Sculpture and Paintings 
Bishop's Castle— Archeological Collection. 
Fairy Fountain. Switchback Railway. 
Naval Exhibits on River Kelvin. 
Machinery in Motion. 
Admission (Thursdays Half Crown Day) ONE SHILLING. 
Season Tickets ONE GUINEA, obtainable at the Clydesdale Bank and Branches, 
or Exhibition Offices, 27, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow. 
H. A, HEDLEY. Manager. WILLIAM M. CUNNINGHAM, Secretary. 


6 VALE OF TEARS.—Doré’s LAST GREAT were 

days before he divd, N at the DORE . 
CER es Bond’ Street, with “ CHRIST PEAVING THE PRETORIUM. 
and his other Great Pictures. From ro to6 Daily. One Shilling. 


EPHTHAH'S VOW. By Epwin Lonc, R.A. THREE 


I HTHA'S RETURN. 2. ON THE MOUN- 
ANS PICTURES ry teare Pron VIEW with his celebrated ANNO 


. THE M bra 
DOMINE, ZEURIS AT CROTONA, &c. at THE GALLERIES, 168, New 
Bond Street, from ro to 6. Admission 1s. 


HE SAVOY GALLERY OF ENGRAVINGS. 


A PEACEMAKER . . es Marcus STONE. 
- WOMEN AND CHILDREN FIRST. J. N. Hemy. 


NEWS OF VICTORY L. J. Port. 
De NEUVILLE. 


PARLEMENTAIRE . 

IN DISGRACE . . Burton BaRBER. 
ECLIPSE . : +: ° FRANK PaTON. 
DURHAM CATHEDRAL C. O. Murray. 
SUMMER . ee E. SLocoMBE. 
WINTER . : - 


‘he 1: t assort Sant of Bue avings in London in stock, 
ue “GEO. R RES. m5 Qt ant Corner of Savoy Street. 


— 


Fare, 10s. 
Room Cars between London and Brighton. 


& 
"Through Bookings to Brighton from 
On the Railways in the 


PARIS SHORTEST CHEAPEST ROUTE, 


HAVEN, DIEPPE, and ROUEN. 
Express Service ‘Weekdays and Sund 
prom. ee te Lae ae Return, 578 » 41$., 325 

— 345, 435-4 18S. 5 1578 1 41S. 525. 
fares ia Pada e Steamers with excel ey Cabins, Ree 
i S Stea s at Newhaven and Dieppe. 
Trains fun greMRVANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND, &— 
Tourists’ Tickets are issued enabling the holder to visit 


All the principal places of interest. 
FOR full particulars see Time Books and Handbills, to be 
obtained at Victoria, London Bridge, or any other Station, and at the following 
Branch Offices. where Tickets may also be obtained :—West End General Offices, 
a8. Regent Circus. Piccadilly, and 8. Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square > 


"5° x k's Ludgate Circus Office. 
Hays’ Agency 5 a ee SAS. ARLE, Secretary ‘and General Managet 
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THE GYPSY DANCE 


LOVE: SCENE BETWEEN THE 
SCENES FROM THE. “SORCERESS” 


A NEW PLAY PRODUCED BY MR. HUBERT HERKOMER, A.R.A,, AT BUSHEY 


GYPSY MINSTREL AND THE SORCERESS 


prIL 28, 1888 >| 
: THE GRAPHIC 
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MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD 
Born December 24, 1822. Died April 15, 1888 Ree COLONEL TURNER 
Divisional Magistrate for County Clare, Ireland MR. T; GERMAN REED 
Born 187. Died March ar, 1888 


THE SS. “ KULING” 
The First Steamer for the Navigation of the Upper, Yangtze River, China 


———— 
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L DISTRICT VISITOR 


A ROYA 
NG A COTTAGE AT WINDSOR 
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THE NORWEGIAN FIORDS, THE BALTIC, &c.— ae 
Steam Yacht ' VICTORIA,” 1,804. Tons register, 1,500 Horse Power, .D. 
Lunham, Commander, will be despatched toe EAN Dock i follows i- 

and JUNE for 16 days’ cruise to the : Gio HORDE HT SUN. 


2st {UNG for 35 gaye creo NS NORWEGIAN FIOR 
tst LY for 16 days’ cruise to the EGIA! DS. 
aS AUGUST for 16 days’ cruise to the NORWEGIAN FIORDS. 


: *cruis L « 
3oth AUGUST for 30 days’ cruise to the Be ela a CRUISE ROUND THE 


ORLD, : ; 
ie Be Hs a5 always on view between her cruises, has the Electr:c 

ight, . improvements. Fite aes : 

it Bes and a nen MANAGER, Stean Yacht" VICTORIA” Office. 
Carlton Chambers, 4, Regent Street, London, S.W. 


THE ILLNESS OF THE EMPEROR FREDERICK 


EVER since the Emperor Frederick’s malady changed again for 
the worse crowds of loyal subjects have assembled outside his palace 
at Charlottenburg, in the hope of obtaining a fleeting glimpse of 
their sovereign as he appears at the window, where he is wont to 
show himself from time to time when able to leave his bed for a few 
hours. His appearance excites the greatest possible enthusiasm, 
particularly when, as he occasionally does, the Emperor waves his 
handkerchief in response to the hearty cheers with which he is 
invariably greeted by the crowd. The people in their eagerness 
often break through the police line and rush to the railings 
of the Palace. Even when the Royal sufferer is too unwell 
to show himself the crowd still wait patiently in order to have 
the latest news, and eagerly interrogate the physicians as they drive 
past. On Sunday afternoon a lady in the crowd started the sugges- 
tion that all the bunches of violets which were being offered for sale 
by the flower girls should be bought up, anda bouquet sent in to 
the Emperor. The idea was eagerly adopted, and the Emperor Is 
said to have been much touched by this mark of sympathy—the 
violet being the favourite flower of the Emperor Frederick, as the 
corn-flower was of his father. ‘The lady was sent for by the Empress 
at the express request of the Emperor, and told her Majesty 
that thousands were ready before the Palace to give their 
heart’s blood for the Kaiser. The Empress replied, “Oh how 
much I thank you! I too am ready to give my heart’s blood 
for my sick husband. Tell those who sent the flowers that the 
Kaiser was greatly pleased by this token of loyal love; he sends to all 
his heartfelt thanks.” The lady duly delivered the message to the 
crowd outside, who pressed eagerly round her to learn what the 
Kaiserin had said. 


MR. HERKOMER'S NEW PLAY AT BUSHEY 


THE little village of Bushey was en féle last Tuesday, when the 
Professor and the pupils of the Herkomer Schools held their first 
public reception. These schools were started five years ago, and 
there are now from forty-five to sixty students of both sexes. The 
beginning was on a very small and modest scale, and now atéliers, 
workshops, and forges have grown up round the original cottage. 
Mr. Herkomer has given his instruction without expecting or 
accepting any fee whatever. The institution is now both self- 
supporting and prosperous. Drawing, painting, etching, eugraving, 
and wood-carving are carried on, and the village has won quite a 
position for itself in the Art world. 

The reception was succeeded by an operatic play in the little 
theatre. The music was composed by Mr. Herkomer, the orchestra- 
tion being arranged by Mr. Armbruster, who conducted the per- 
formance. The theatre is very simply decorated, there are no 
footlights, and no flies. The orchestra is unseen. When the curtain 
rose on Zhe Sorceress, a gipsy encampment was disclosed. This is 
not merely a picture, it is rather a bit of framed nature, as the trees 
are all modelled There is no spoken language throughout the piece, 
all is expressed by singing and pantomime. Mr. Herkomer modestly 
styles his composition a “romantic fragment.” There is not much plot 
in it, it’ rather consists of a series of picturesque groupings, illustrated 
by appropriate music. When the play begins, a number of 
gipsies (the scene is laid in Germany) are seen sleeping round a 
camp-fire. The only person who is awake is the gipsy queen, the 
sorceress. To her presently enters a trusty maiden, bearing a child, 
which she has stolen by her mistress’s orders, for the sake of 
ensuring the prosperity of the tribe. Next appears a gipsy minstrel, 
who loves the queen, and sings a ditty in her praise. The captain 
of the band arouses the camp, and they all join in a joyous chorus. 
As day dawns, the gipsies disperse, but return to kiss the hem of 
the stolen child’s dress. Then a hermit appears on the scene, who 
gives the party his blessing, and afterwards a shepherd somewhat 
timidly enters the deserted camp, when he is presently joined by his 
frightened old father and a shepherdess. He sings a song of welcome 
to the morn, and to the notes of his pipe the curtain slowly descends. 
‘The play will be repeated on several future occasions. After the 
performance, which took place in the afternoon, Mr. Herkomer’s 
guests were shown over the studios and workshops, where they saw 
much that was both interesting and new. 


MR. MATTHEW ARNOLD 


Tue late Matthew Arnold was born at Laleham, near Staines, on 
Christmas Eve, 1822. He was the'eldest son of Dr. Thomas Arnold, 
the famous Head Master of Rugby School. He was educated at 
Winchester and Rugby, and then became a Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford, where, in 1843, he won the Newdigate Prize for'a 
poem on Cromwell. Between 1847 and 185! he was private secre- 
tary to Lord Lansdowne. In the latter year he married a daughter 
of Mr. Justice Wightman, and was nominated one of H.M. Inspectors 
of Schools. The laborious work involved in this appointment he ful- 
filled diligently until two or three years ago. In 1857 Mr. Arnold 
was elected to the Chair of Poetry in Oxford. Many years ago Mr. 
Arnold was warned by the doctors that his heart was feeble, a 
warning emphasised by the fact that both his grandfather and father 
had been carried off by affections of that organ. He was advised, 
consequently, to observe certain rules of diet and regimen. To 
these he strictly adhered, with the result that the heaviest portion of 
his life's labour was accomplished since the above-named warning 
was given. Bearing this in mind, it is remarkable that his death 
was possibly accelerated b: the youthful exuberance of spirits which 
induced him the day previous to jump over a low railing. He was 
staying with his brother-in-law, Mr. J. W. Cropper, of Liverpool, for 
the purpose of meeting a married daughter, who was coming from 
New York. After luncheon, on Sunday, April 15th, at which he 
was cheerful and playful as usual, he and his wife went for a walk’ 
when he suddenly fell to the ground, and never spoke again. He 

_was buried at Laleham amid a concourse of sorrowing friends. 
Matthew Arnold was one of the chief men of letters of this genera- 
tion; but it should not be forgotten that, as in the analogous case 
of Charles Lamb and the East India Office, school-inspecting was 
Arnold's business, literature his recreation. All the more credit, 
then, to him for having produced, with such scanty leisure, so much 
that is valuable. e speak diffidently, but of his various 
works those which treat of theology will probably least possess 
the quality of endurance. His poetry is charming, but of a 
somewhat artificial, over-cultivated order, and therefore never 
likely to command a wide popularity. As a critic he was admirable, 
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and in some respects unsurpassed ; nor should it be fongetttt that 
his constant diatribes against Philistinism have done somet ine 4 
remove that unlovely cloak of insular self-complacency in which, 
till of recent years, we were wont to wrap E caaahag “en porteait 
is from a photograph by Sarony, 87, Union Square, New York. 


COLONEL TURNER 


WITH we engrave a portrait (from a photograph by Chan- 
cellar of Dublin) a Colonel Turner, Divisional Magistrate of 
County Clare. It will be remembered that the National League 
demonstration announced to be held at Ennis on Sunday, April 
8th, was proclaimed by the Government, and a large force of 
soldiers and constabulary was drafted into the town to oe any 
assemblages from taking place. Accordingly, Mr. Davitt an Mr. 
John O’Connor, M.P., who had been expected to address the meet- 
ing, remained at an hotel in the town, and all seemed likely to Bal 
off quietly, until the afternoon, when some wild spirits announce 
that a gathering would take place in an old store in the western 
outskirts of Ennis. Itseemstousthat the authorities might have wisely 
winked at this somewhat ludicrous substitute for the suppressed meet- 
ing; however, they determined to disperse it. So the police forced the 
gateway (which had been barricaded) leading to the yard in which 
the store was situated, and, being received with a shower of stones, 
plied their staves indiscriminately. Some of the cavalry, too, rode 
into the yard, and one of them, with his sabre, nearly cut off the 
finger of Mr, Hill, reporter for the /rish Times, a Conservative 
paper. A good many persons were hurt, and some seventy-five 
prisoners were taken. After the aay "was over, the troopers were 
much groaned at for singing “ Rule Britannia and “ God Save the 
Queen” as they rode through the town. Mr. James Halpin, a 
Poor-Law Guardian, has since been prosecuted for taking part in 
the above-named meeting. Colonel Turner, who was in charge of 
the military and police on the occasion, gave evidence, and 
described the conflict which went on in and around the store. The 
stone-throwing from the windows, he said, was very severe, and he 
was obliged to stop it by ordering men to point unloaded rifles at 
any persons who appeared at the windows. He never ordered any 
charge to be made, and batons were only. to be used in cases of 
resistance and stone-throwing. In his opinion such meetings tended 
to prevent the people fulfilling their loyal obligations, they, led to 
intimidation, outrage, and crime,and interfered with the administra- 
tion of the law. Mr. Halpin was sentenced by the magistrates to 
three months’ imprisonment, against which he at once appealed. 


MR THOMAS GERMAN REED 


Who died at his residence, St. Croix, Upper East Sheen, Surrey, 
on March 2ist, in his seventy-first year, was a founder of, and a 
prominent participator in, the drawing-room dramatic entertainments 
so long given at the Gallery of Illustration, Regent Street, and 
subsequently at St. George’s Hall, Langham Place. In early life 
Mr. German Reed, who came of a musical family, married that 
favourite actress, Miss Priscilla Horton, whom veteran playgoers 
will remember in fairy extravaganzas at the Haymarket, and still 
earlier as Ariel in the Midsummer Night's Dream, under the reign of 
Macready at Covent Garden. In 1854, after taking part in some of 
Charles Kean’s Shakespearian revivals at the Princess's, Mrs. Ger- 
man Reed and her husband went about the country with a piece 
designed to allow parodies of various styles of singing to be intro- 
duced. Such was the germ of the nelebeatell entertainment, which 
in the following year was first given at St. Martin’s Hall, Long 
Acre, since burnt down. At first Mr. Reed, though a skilled musi- 
cian and singer, did not shineas an actor, but by degrees he attained 
a very respectable degree of proficiency, especially as a facial mimic, 
though he never attained the position occupied by his gifted wile. 
For some years Mr. and Mrs. Reed had retired from the active 
management of the business, which is now in the hands of their 
descendants. It is scarcely necessary here to mention the performers 
of celebrity who have been members of this troupe, the names of John 
Parry and Corney Grain will suffice. Mr. Reed was, in his leisure 
hours, an enthusiastic votary of the hunting field, anda skilful 
yachtsman.—Our portrait is from a photograph by John Watkins, 
34, Parliament Street, S.W. 


THE QUEEN VISITING THE BARGELLO AT 
FLORENCE 


Durinc her stay at Florence, the Queen worked as hard at sight- 


seeing as any ordinary tourist, and visited all the chief monuments 


of the City of the Medici. Amongst others Her Majesty went over 
that gloomy old magisterial Palace the Bargello, now turned into a 
National Museum. The Queen was accompanied by the Princess 
Beatrice, and was shown round the collection by the British Consul- 
General, and by the Marchese Guiori Lisci, the Director of Royal 
Galleries and Museums. We have already described this historical 
building, and need say little more than that the collection contains 
some magnificent works by Michael Angelo and Donatello, some 
a frescoes by Andrea del Castagno, who murdered his friend 

omenico Veneziano who had taught him the secret of oil-painting, 
so as to become its sole possessor, and many other noteworthy Art- 
treasures. The courtyard of the Bargello is particularly picturesque 
and singularly effective in colour. Near the well in the centre 
many noble Florentines have been beheaded. The Arms of the 
Duke of Athens and of two hundred and four Podestas who subse- 
quently ruled in Florence hang near the entrance. 


THE STEAMSHIP “ KULING” 


AT the end of last November there was launched from the yar 
of Messrs. Boyd and Co., Pootung, Shanghai, the pioneer Gib 
of the Upper Yangtze Steam Navigation Company. She 
was christened the Ku/ng by Miss Little, niece of Mr. Archibald J. 
Little, Manager of the Company, and has been specially built for 
navigating rapids and dangerous rocky channels. Her designer is 
the well-known naval architect, Mr. Josiah M‘Gregor, recently of 
Calcutta, and now of 78, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. He had 
already Luilt a number of | ght-draught steamers, which are now 
successfully navigating the Ganges and Brahmaputra rivers, and 
the Kuling is the latest outcome of his inventive genius. By 
placing the boiler and engines amidships (an innovation never 
before attempted in a stern-wheeler), the boat remains always in 
trim, The power is conveyed to the wheels by means of two 
eo se 55 feet long, carried on guides under the main-deck. 

er heavy rudder is managed by powerful steam steering-gear. 
She is 176 feet long, 28 feet wide, and 734 feet deep, and is driven 
by two sets of compound engines, Her carrying capacity is about 
re tons, and she also bs ‘ae soe peg or a large number of 

inese passengers and a few Europeans, Y 
27 inches, and ieaded 4 feet. , Seat She AUS 


THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN VISITING THE POOR 
AT WINDSOR 


PRINCESS CHRISTIAN has always taken great interest in the 
pet of Windsor,—not merely such interest as is chiefly shown 
y bountiful subscriptions to charitable institutions, but that per- 
sonal interest which makes the gift tenfold more valued by the 
recipients. The Princess is a district visitor in the parish of Holy 
Trinity, of which the Rev. Arthur Robins is the Rector, and is 
the first daughter of any English King or Queen who has ever 
undertaken such a praiseworthy task. Every week the Princess may 
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be seen basket in hand going the rou rs 

Road, where she nadentaiotars kind ted ees : 
the poor of about twenty cottages. King’s a Comforts tg 
liable to inundation, and in flood time to havea ee although 
water in its. parlours, is not, however, one of Pe and a half of 
Windsor which were officially reported after inspection sid slums of 
St Year to 


errace, Arthur 


PRINCESS CHRISTIAN’S VISITING DISTRICT, IN THE PARISH 
: 3 
HOLY TRINITY, WINDSOR ” 


be “still pitiably bad.” The Princess takes the lead in every 

work in Windsor, and recently, on the coming of aie ee 
Christian Victor, was presented with a testimonial in fentiientecns 
her exertions in the cause of charity. Some two thousand stibse ‘be af 
including a large number of the very poor of the town, raised ip 
of 6007, with which were bought a sapphire pendant with ne 
shaped drop, together with a diamond ring, and a handsome Dal 
bound in Windsor Forest oak, and containing the names at as 
subscribers, and some water-colour sketches of ‘Windsor, The os 
sentation took place on the 14th inst. at the Town Hall Wind, 
Prince Christian Victor being subsequently presented with ihe 
honorary freedom of the borough of which his father, Pile 
Christian, is the High Steward. 4 . 


LORD HARTINGTON IN TIE CITY 


On Wednesday, April 18th, Lord Hartington was presented with 
the freedom of the City of London, at a Court of Common Council 
The ceremony took place in the Guildhall, the hall and galleries 
of which were crowded with ladies and gentlemen, who cheered and 
waved hats and handkerchiefs when Lord Hartington came in. 
accompanied by Mr. Goschen and Sir Henry James. Then the 
Town Clerk read the resolution of the Court, passed on the 13th 
December, to the effect that the freedom of the City should be 
presented in a gold box to Lord Hartington in appreciation of the 
wise and patriotic spirit he had shown during his Parliamentary 
career, and especially in connection with the events of recent times 
affecting the welfare of the United Kingdom. The following 
formalities then took place :—First. the Clerk of the Chamberlain's 
Court (Lieut.-Colonel T. Davies Sewell) read the testimony of the 
compurgators (that is, persons who vouch for the intending free- 
man's good behaviour) ; secondly, the Chamberlain, Mr. Benjamin 
Scott, invited Lord Hartington to read and sign a declaration of 
iealty ; and, thirdly, the Chamberlain addressed the new freeman in 
a brief speech, after which he and the Lord Mayor shook him by 
the hand. Lord Hartington made a modest, yet rather important, 
igen in reply, and then the proceedings ended with “God Save 
the Queen.” ‘The gold casket containing the freedom, and intended 
specially to typify the public services of Lord Hartington, was 
ea and manufactured by Mr. George Kenning, of Little 

ritain. 


BI-METALLIC CONFERENCE 


A CONFERENCE promoted by the Bi-metallic League was opened 
on April 4th in the Concert Hall, Manchester, and continued next 
day in the Town Hall. There was a large attendance of the friends 
of the League, and of Manchester mercantile men. Mr. Henry 
Hucks Gibbs, President of the League, took the chair, and in his 
opening address explained the objects of the bi-metallic agitation. 
“What we want,” he said, ‘‘is an agreement with France, Germany, 
and the United States, we and they accepting the principle of the 
restoration of the par between gold and silver, opening the mints, 
and fixing a ratio.” Mr. Gibbs, who was born in 1819, was educated 
at Rugby and Exeter College, Oxford, and is now chief of the 
celebrated house of Antony Gibbs and Sons. He was Governor of 
the Bank of England in 1874, and is now an ardent advocate of 
bi-metallism. Speeches at the meeting were also made by Mr. 


HON. S. DANA HORTON : 
An American Bimetallist, Author of “ The Silver Pound 


. de 
Stephen Williamson, M.P., who dwelt on the ae 1 sting 


between gold and silver-using countries, caused ved that it 
monetary laws; and by Professor Foxwell, who conten 5a ‘ot 
was sound policy for the rate of exchange of two communities om 
fixed independently of any variation in their cost of Proton 

An ardent American bi-metallist was also present, ae das the 
Dana Horton, whose book, “ The Silver Pound,” is regard ‘ 

most authoritative work on this subject ever written. 
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-vening the Conference dined at the Grand Hotel, under 

ee ty of Mr. R. Barclay.—Our portraits are from Se ole 
as follows .—Sir H. Meysey-Thompson and Mr. Gilbert Beith, by 
as foesano, 25 Old Bond Street; Messrs, J. C. Fielden and S. 
Ogden, by T. Edge, Cloddaeth Street, Llandudno; Professor Fox- 
well, by Barraud, 263, Oxford Street; Mr. H. R. Grenfell, by 
Mayall, 915 King’s Road, Brighton; Mr. H. H. Gibbs, by Maull 
and C0., 62, Cheapside; Mr. F. Hardcastle, by Kay, 160, St. 
George's Road, Bolton; Mr. Ss. Williamson, M.P., by Maclure 
Macdonald, and Co., 2, Bothwell Circus, Glasgow ; Mr. W. West. 
garth, by Fradelle and Young, 246, Regent Street; Professor 
Nicholson, by John Moffatt, 125, Princes Street, Edinburgh ; Mr. R. 
Heaton, by John Collier, 66, New Street, Birmingham ; Mr. Paul F, 
Tidman, by E. Davey Lavender, Tweedy Buildings, Widmore Road, 
Bromley, Kent ; Mr. H. McNiel, by La Fosse, 32, Victoria Street, 
Higher Broughton, Manchester ; Hon. S. Dana Horton, by Norman 
May, Malvern ; Mr. A. Haworth, by H.-Le Lieure, Piazza di 
Spagna, Rome; Mr. E. Helm, by T. and J. Holroyd, Harrogate ; 
and Mr. R. Barclay, by John Fergus, Largs. } 


MISADVENTURES IN MEXICO 
Tus series of engravings are from drawings by Mr. W. Boodle 
High Street, Auckland, New Zealand. They are fully explained by 
the letter-press which constitutes the sub-titles. 


MOVING A HOTEL IN AMERICA 


BRIGHTON BEACH is situated on Coney Island, which lies off the 
south-west coast of Long Island, and is a favourite summer resort 
of New Yorkers. The Americans are famous for the ingenuity with 
which they shift the positions of large buildings, but the removal of 
Brighton each Hotel to a position further inland, which was com- 
menced on April 3rd, is declared by competent authorities to be the 

reatest house-moving feat on record. The distance whiclr the 
hotel had to travel was 500 feet, and many persons were sceptical as 
to whether a building 460 feet long and 200 feet in width, and 
weighing over 6,000 tons, could be braced and supported for such 
a journey. The operations were entrusted to the firm of B.C. 
Miller and Sons, of Brooklyn. First the hotel was raised, and 112 
flat cars, built especially for the purpose, were placed under it. Two 
sets of rigging and pulleys were rigged from the cars, each set con- 
verging at the tracks upon which the engines were stationed. All 
being ready the signal was given to start the building upon its way 
from the sea. Six locomotives were employed, three on each track. 
Gradually the hawsers tightened and the hotel started on its journey. 
Work was stopped after it had moved fifty feet, and later in the day 
another 117 feet was made. No motion was perceptible to some 

ersons who remained inside the hotel, there was not even a crack 
in the plaster. The owners of the hotel hope to have it open for 
business by June 25th. To perform this gigantic work it has taken 
more than’a mile of railway track, 120 cars, and 60 immense tackle- 
blocks, weighing from 250 to 350 pounds, The rope used was 
specially made for the purpose, and weighed over three-and-a-half 
tons.—Our engravings are from sketches by Mr. C. Arthur Cox. 


THE GERMAN EMPRESS VISITING THE INUNDATED 
DISTRICTS IN POLAND 


WueEn the news came to Berlin of the terrible disasters caused 
by the overflow of the rivers in Northern Germany, and particularly 
of the Wartha, a tributary of the Oder, and of the Nogat mouth 
of the Vistula, the utmost sympathy was shown by all circles 
for the sufferers. The Emperor headed the subscription list 
with 2,300/, and, as his malady prevented him from visiting 
the afflicted districts, the Empress resolved to undertake the 
duty for him, and journeyed to Posen to see for herself the havoc 
caused by the floods, which were characterised by Minister Puttkamer 
as one of the greatest calamities which this century has seen. The 
Empress was greeted with the utmost enthusiasm throughout her 
journey—which has been termed a “triumphal progress of benevo- 
lence.’ At Posen, the officials gave her the most heartfelt welcome, 
while an address was presented by the Polish ladies, expressing the 
utmost gratitude for the warm sympathy which had been manifested 
in the hour of misfortune by the Emperor and Empress. Nor was 
that sympathy on the Empress’s part confined to a mere casual 
survey of matters. The “ Landesmutter,” as Her Majesty was 
affectionately termed, inquired into everything, and went 
about and saw everything, down to the destitute and despondent 
sufferers charitably housed in barrack sheds, who had been 
driven from their homes by the devouring waters. The enthusiasm 
evoked on all sides by the Empress’s kind-heartedness has done 
much to refute the extraordinary and disgraceful comments and 
calumnies on the Empress which were so busily circulated in certain 
journals by a section of the old Court party, to whom the more 
liberal ideas of the Emperor and Empress are eminently distasteful. 
Two of our illustrations show great ice-blocks at the Nogat 
mouth of the Vistula, where the dammed-up waters wrought the 
most appalling havoc, flooding a huge extent of country, over- 
whelming many villages, drowning thousands of cattle, rendering 
the population homeless, and bringing ruin and misery upon 
thousands. : 


A MILITARY TOURNAMENT IN PARIS - 

Our sketches illustrate some of the sports at the | Military 
Tournament recently held in Paris at that ever-useful building the 
Palais de l’Industrie, under the auspices of the Société Hippique, 
for the benefit of the French Society for rendering aid: to. wounded 
soldiers. The programme much resembled that of similar enter- 
tainments in London, but several brilliantly-executed charges of 
ly worthy of mention, 


while tilting at the ring was assiduousl ractised, and Saracens’ heads 
& Es yP 


were spitte c 
The general salute also—which is represented in one of our 
sketches—was admirably rendered. The jumping in line was done 
by the masters of the Government Cavalry Schools, and amongst 
the competitors present from the Cavalry School of Saumur were 
three foreign officers—shown in another sketch—a Greek, 2 Swede, 
and a Japanese, the last-named a brother of the Mikado. TI 
sident of the Republic and Madame Carnot were present during one 
of the performances, and the latter was presented wit 
illustrated programme, the work of one of the officers. There was 
a slight. attempt at a political demonstration at the close, some 
ladies crying out ‘Enough » when the band struck up the 
“ Marseillaise,” while Marshal MacMahon, who happened to pass 
by, was loudly cheered. 


WHAT IS KNOWN ABOUT SHAKESPEARE” 
See pp. 461 ef segg. 


“THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE” : 
_ A New Story by James Payn, illustrated by George Du Maurier, 
is continued on page 465. 


STUDIES OF LIFE IN IRELAND, IX. 
_ “Tue Outstpe Car.”—So called in distinction to a covered or 
inside car, is the common mode of conveyance 1n Ireland. Itisa 


very comfortable conveyance, and as there is always a glorious 
uncertainty of being thrown out in turning the corners, there is a 
h makes the 


slight element of danger added to one’s airing whic 
ride all the more exciting. 


with a skill and energy worthy of the ancient Crusaders. | 
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“ 
ae MIGBEAN Des ON GUARD AT DUBLIN CASTLE.” 
Pen ete A i en as he are changing the Guard in the Guard 
ns | Soa astle Yard. Each foot regiment stationed at Dublin 
nec a es supplying the Castle Guard, which consists of one 
hie 9 Pes a sixteenemen, Each Guard is on duty for 
“A COUNTRY FAIR IN THE W 
: EST OF JRELAND.”—Duri 
eons stg 9 post eee is ves little business ‘ine a ie 
fete es a g portion of the beasts, cattle, and sheep 
y the small farmers of the distri 

hands, and, after standing i re eee 

2 g in the market-place all d: iver 
et ae ae ae ae roarket-place is filled with a 

_ beings. Here one sees the typical Wi 

Ireland farmer, clad in lon ew de 

T g coat and knee-breeches, made of 
celebrated indestructible frieze. This fri i kee ern 
by the women of the district and a seers elle 
of rain. Women with bare feet hey bs A ple Ba 
n. | eads covered with ’ 
7 their peat red or blue cloaks of frieze, een 
; - a e of pigs, or perhaps a donkey bearing on its back a 
. of hay almost as big as itself. In the centre of the market- 
par. is the Weigh House, where all hay, corn, potatoes, &., is 
weighed, as it is sold, for a trifling sum, by the agent of the lord of 
the manor, to whom the Weigh House belongs. 


_ PotiticaL.Mr. Goschen received on Tuesday a deputa- 
tion of van-owners and others, accompanied by a aipbee of MP's, ul 
protest against the proposed van and wheel tax, and in the course of 
his reply said that he had received numerous letters, the writers of 
which took a view of the matter very different from theirs. He 
spoke of the “ gigantic exaggeration ” with which the question had 
been treated—not by them, the deputation, but elsewhere. For 
instance, it had been said that in London alone the tax would yield 
half a million, whereas a careful estimate reduced this sum to 
63,5007, The question was: one solely between the owners of 
vehicles and the ratepayers. The imposition of the tax did not 
improve the Budget in any way, but it afforded a resource to be 
placed at the disposal of the localities. He could not consent to 
withdraw the tax, but he would pay the greatest attention to the 
many suggestions which he had received, being most desirous that 
it should be imposed so as to harass as little as possible the impor- 
tant interests now complaining of it—Mr. Goschen gave not the 
slightest encouragement to a deputation of representatives of the 
temperance movement, who, on Wednesday, urged objections 
to the transfer to the new Local Councils of the fees paid for licenses 
by publicans, One of them was that the power of Sunday closin, 
could not be exercised without the country fining itself severa 
thousands of pounds, and this would be a temptation not to interfere 
with the Sunday traffic of public-houses. Mr. Goschen said that he 
had more confidence in the local authorities of the future. The 
matter was one for the decision of the House of the Commons, where 
the views of the deputation were ably represented. The Government 
could not think of retreating from the position which it had taken 
up.—At the annual meeting of the Church of England Temperance 
Society, on Wednesday, Lord Chief J usticé Coleridge spoke strongly 
on the injustice of refusing compensation to the publicans, en- 
gaged as they were in a trade which had been so long sanc- 
tioned by law, and in which so large an interest had grown 
up. Whatever might be their strictly legal rights, we had 
no right to ruin them because the views of England had 
changed on the drink question.—On Tuesday a meeting, 
promoted by the Foreign Missions Committees of the Established 
and Free Churches of Scotland, and presided over by Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh, was held in London toask the Government to secure 
free and favourable transit for British goods to the interior of East 
Central Africa—an exclusive right to the navigation of the Zambesi 
having been practically asserted by the Portuguese—and to take 
measures for the safety of British subjects and British interests in 
Lake Nyassa-land, in which British missionaries and the African 
Lake Company have diffused civilisation and commerce, now 
endangered by the raids of ‘Arab slave-traders.—In spite of the visit of 
Mr. Schnadhorst to Mid-Lanark to endeavour to effect the withdrawal 
of Mr. Keir Hardie, the Labour candidate, his supporters refused 
to consent to it, and’ he was nominated on Monday with Mr. 
Phillips (G) and Mr. Bousfield(U). The polling was to take place 
yesterday (Friday). 

IRELAND.——Mr. Wilfrid Blunt has been visiting Dublin with a 
view, it is understood, to becoming the Parnellite candidate for the 
seat vacant in the St. Stephen's Green Division —Some recent 
decisions afford a striking commentary on the current statement of 
the Separatists in and out of Parliament, that the Irish Executive 
successfully urge the magistracy to jncrease on appeal the severity 
of sentences inflicted for breaches of the Crimes Act. The County 
Court Judge at Waterford has just quashed, on the ground that the 
original indictment was illegal, the sentence of three months lately 
passed on Mr. Pyne, M.P. On appeal in all three cases, the 
sentence on Mr. Snelling, the delegate of the meddlesome London 
Anti-Coercion Committee, was, 1n consideration of his youth, 
reduced from six months to two; that of four months’ imprison- 
ment on Mr. Cox, M.P., to one month ; and that on Mr. Gilhooly, 
M.P., from two months to a fortnight. In the case of Mr. Gilhooly, 
the Nationalists of Skibbereen showed their gratitude for the 
leniency extended to him by seriously assaulting the police when 
removing him to‘undergo his mitigated sentence.—A well-merited 

unishment has been so far administered to two of the ringleaders 
in the plot by which, on Sunday week, when the congregation had 
assembled for Divine Service at the Roman Catholic Chapel at 
Lixnaw, it was vindictively emptied on the entrance of Norah 
Fitzmaurice for the first time after the brave girl gave the evidence 
which led to theconviction of two men, now under sentence of death, 
for the brutal A Special Court held at 
Listowel sentenced each of the delinquents to six months’ imprison- 
ment, with hard labour. They appealed, and were admitted to bail. 
The magisterial decision has already had a wholesome effect. 
Norah Fitzmaurice attended Divine 
last Sunday without molestation. : 

MISCELLANEOUS.——The Lord Mayor remitted to Berlin on 
Tuesday another 1,000/, for the relief of the sufferers by the inun- 
dations in German "—Maidstone being the borough which gave 
Lord Beaconsfield his first seat in the House of Commons, a move~- 
ment has been initiated, in which Maidstonians everywhere: are 
invited to join, for the erection in the town of a memorial-statue of 
him.—The Founders’ Medal of the col Geographical Society has 
been awarded to Mr. Clements R. Markham on his retirement from 
its Honorary Secretaryship, after twenty-five years of valuable 
service.—T he founder and supporter of the admirable Polytechnic 
Institute in Regent Street, Mr. Quintin Hogg, has spent 100,000/, 
in making it a social club for youths of the artisan class, a school of 
technical instruction, and a day-school, with such success that 
10,000 boys and young men are enrolled as members. The Charity 


Commissioners have come to his aid—for the Institute is not self- 
supporting—-and Pp 


romise it an endowment of 2,500/, a year on 
certain conditions, all of which will have been fulfilled if the public 


ervice at the same chapel 
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subscribe 17,0007, to make up the required sum of 3§,000/,, 18,000/. 
of which Mr. Hogg has succeeded in raising.—The Glasgow Inter- 
national Exhibition on approaching completion has been specially 
inspected by 100 journalists from all parts of the United Kingdom. 
In order to prevent it from degenerating into a bazaar, no articles 
(pictures in the sale-collection excepted) are to be allowed to be 
sold in the Exhibition unless they are manufactured there.—Last 
week more than 14,000 emigrants left Liverpool for Canada 
and the United States, in about equal proportions.—The Camp at 
Wimbledon will be opened, for the last time it is feared, on Satur- 
day, July 7th, and the meeting will begin on Monday, July 9th, the 
contest for the Queen’s Prize commencing on the following day. 
Our Ostruary records the death, in her seventy-third year, of 
the Dowager Lady Kilmaine, daughter of the Hon. C. Evan-Law, 
may years Recorder of London, ‘and sister of Lord Ellenborough ; 
of the Hon. W. Montagu Kerr, the ardent and successful African 
explorer, son of Lord Charles Kerr ; in his seventy-eighth year, of 
Major-General William Richardson, late of the 73rd and 49th 
B.N.L.; in his ninety-first year, of Admiral William N. Taylor, who 
entered the service in 1810; in his seventy-fourth year, of Admiral 
James P. Willoughby; of Deputy Commissary-General Joseph W. 
Wypbault, the last surviving officer of the Commissariat Depart- 
ment who served in the Peninsular War; in his fifty-third year, of 
Surgeon-Major F. de Chaumont, Professor of Military Hygiene at 
the Army Medical School, Netley, a recognised authority on sanita- 
tion ; at nearly seventy-eight years of age, of the Rev. William 
Bouverie Pusey, youngest and last surviving brother of the late Dr. 
Pusey; in his thirty-eighth year, of Mr. Harry Pryer, “the 
Yokohama naturalist,” the joint author with Captain Blakiston of a 
standard monograph on the birds of Japan ; in his seventy-second 
year, of Mr. Thomas Russell Crampton, the eminent engineer and 
inventor, who designed the first locomotive for the Great Western 
Railway, perfected the type of locomotive known by his name, and 
from having laid the first successful cable between Dover and Calais 
may be considered the father of submarine telegraphy; in his 
eighty-fourth year, of Mr. Matthew H. Bloxam, the well-known 
archeological writer, whose “ Principles of Gothic Architecture,” 
published sixty years ago, has gone through eleven editions. 


Tue PROSPERITY OF THE YEAR IN CHINA is believed to depend 
greatly on the direction of the wind when New Year's Day breaks. 
This year a lucky wind blew at the dawn of the fresh twelvemonth, 
so that the Chinese presage a year of plenty and longevity. 


WIND-ROLLED SNOWBALLS are often noticed on the prairies in 
Dakota and Wyoming, U.S.A. The force of the storm rounds the 
masses of snow as neatly as an industrious schoolboy, and frequently 
millions of these natural snowballs may be seen whirling about, 
some the size of an orange, others like a cannonball, and some as 
big as a prize pumpkin. 

Tue BouLANGIst FLORAL EMBLEM is a red carnation. Fol- 
lowing his Imperial model, “ Boulanger le Petit,” as some of his 
enemies call him, duly appears with a flower in his buttonhole, 
which his adherents dutifully adopt. By the way, Berlin barbers 
facetiously ask their customers whether they will have their beards 
trimmed “ @ /a Boulanger.” 


Tue OLp “ Victory,” NELSON’s FAMOUS FLAGSHIP, will cost 
over 10,000/. for epi according to the report just made on her 
condition, Most of her bottom planking is good sound elm which 
will last for many 2 year to come, but the sides are rotten, and must 
be planked throughout with ‘hard wood. Thus it will be three 
perth before the Victory occupies her old position in Portsmouth 

arbour. 


THE JEWEL TO BE PRESENTED TO THE QUEEN as the personal 
memento of the Women’s Jubilee Offering will shortly be decided 
on by a special sub-committee of ladies chosen from the general 
committee of the fund. Altogether the offering amounts to 84,1162, 
from 3,162,236 contributors. After providing for the Queen’s 
Nursing Fund, the Prince Consort Statue in Windsor Park, and 
various expenses, there is still a surplus of some 4,000/., for the 
personal ornament which the Queen will, it is hoped, “wear as an 
additional reminder of the affection of her subjects "—so says the 
resolution. The Duchesses of Buccleuch and Westminster, the 
Marchioness of Salisbury, the Countess of Strafford, and Lady 
Magheramorne, compose the sub-committee selected by ballot to 
choose the jewel. 


THE EXHIBITION OF CARICATURISTS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY just opened in Paris at the School of Fine Arts is one 
of the most interesting Art collections shown for years past. 
Beenie with the anonymous satires of the first years of this 
century, the exhibition gradually leads to the work of modern 
artists such as André Gill, no living worker being represented. 
Early in the century the caricaturists simply made fun of the 
customs and habits of contemporary life, then with the Bourbon 
Restoration the personal element appeared, and political caricature 
began when Charles X. fell. After this date follow the famous 
caricaturists Gavarni and Daumier, the former admirable in fanciful 
satires, the latter bent on showing up the law and legal functionaries 
in bitter fashion. Henri Monnier comes next with his famous 
creation of M. Prudhomme; then Cham in later years, and Giraud, 
who sketched all the celebrities of the Parisian artistic and literary 
world at M. de Nieuwerkerke’s Frida receptions twenty years ago. 
Even Victor Hugo once used the satiric pencil, and here 
is his “Portrait of an Old Goddess of Reason,” side by side 
with Alfred de Musset’s comic ortraits of Paul Foucher. The 
profits of the Exhibition go to the Sailors’ Wives’ and Orphans’ Fund. 
‘Another forthcoming interesting Exhibition for a charitable object 
is to be a “ Retrospective History of French Art under Louis XIV. 
and Louis XV.,” #¢., from 1643 to 1774. This loan collection is 
being organised by the (CEuvre de l'Hospitalité de Nuit, and will be 
held in the old Hétel de Chimay, lent by the Government, which 
will also contribute some historical furniture. 


_ Lonpon Mortality decreased last week, and 1,552 deaths were 
registered, against 1,692 during the previous seven days, a fall of 
140, being 221 below the average, and at the rate of 18°9 per 1,000, 
a lower rate than in any previous week of this year. These deaths 
included 18. from measles (a rise of 6), 21 from scarlet fever (an 
increase of 4), 10 from diphtheria (a decline of 9), 92 from whoop- 
ing-cough (a fall of 16), 13 from enteric fever (arise of 4), 1 from 
an ill-defined form of continued fever, 23 from diarrhoea and 
dysentery (an increase of 4), and not one from small-pox, typhus, or 
cholera. There were 961 scarlet fever patients in the Metropolitan 
Asylums Hospital at the close of last week, besides 84 in the 
London Fever Hospital. Deaths referred to diseases of the resp!- 
ratory organs numbered 363 (a decline of 81, and were 47 below the 
average. Different forms of violence caused 48 deaths ; 36 were 
the result of acciderit or negligence, among which were 19 from 
fractures and contusions, § from burns and scalds, 3 from drowning, 
and 6 of infants under one year of age from suffocation. Twelve 
cases of suicide were registered, exceeding the average by 3. There 
were 2,579 births registered, against 2,831 the previous week, being 
247 below the average. 
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THe EMPEROR OF GERMANY has been somewhat better this 
week. The dangerous symptoms which excited so much alarm last 
week have abated, the fever has diminished, and Sa not per- 
mitted to move about or drive out, he was able on Tuesday to leave 
his bed for the sofa, where he received the Queen, who, as we detail in 
our Court News, arrived in Berlin that morning. The Emperor's 
relapse is generally considered to be due to the formation of 
abscesses in the lower part of the larynx, which may have caused 
blood poisoning, and consequent fever, but on Tuesday these were 
thought to be healing. The Emperor has been very carefully 
treated with regard to nourishment, this consisting of various kinds 
of meat, light vegetables, milk with grape sugar, and white bread. 
The recent accusations against Sir Morell Mackenzie and Dr. 
Hovell, which have been so prominently published in certain German 
journals, have resulted in the two English doctors instituting legal 
eager for libel, and as a preliminary step the Berlin Fost has 

een obliged to publish a denial of the statement that Dr. Hovell was 
asleep when the change in the Emperor’s condition occurred on the 
12th inst., and only appeared at the instanceof Dr. Wagner, while the 
Kreuz Zeitung has been equally compelled to print a letter from Sir 
Morell Mackenzie denying that he was “at his wits’ end, and therefore 
sent for Professor von Bergmann” onthesame occasion. Dr. Bergmann 
was only sent for out of purecourtesy, and with regard to the much- 
discussed insertion of the tube, as he wished to insert it, Sir Morell 
Mackenzie raised no objection. “ He was,” continues the rectification, 
“unsuccessful, and the tube was finally inserted by Dr. Bramann.” 

The Queen was most cordially received at Berlin; and the 
North German Gazette echoed the general feeling when it stated that 
Her Majesty would be greeted “with the reverence and sympathy 
which are due to her as the ruler for so many years of a friendly 
State, and as the mother of our Empress. All German hearts will 
gratefully regard it as a sign of sincerity and interest on the part of 

_Her Majesty in the fortunes of our ruling House when she 
approaches the sick bed of our dearly beloved Kaiser, and thus 
participates personally in the grievous affliction and great sorrow 
which now possess us. May it be vouchsafed to her to bring with 
her consolation and hope; and may she, on the other hand, rest 
assured that the sympathy which she manifests by coming here will 
always remain in grateful remembrance among us.” The move- 
ments of Her Majesty are chronicled in “Court ;” but we may 
mention that the Queen was much surprised at finding the 
Emperor so little changed, especially in view of the reports which 
had reached her of late from the medical men. Her Majesty's brief 
interview with the Emperor of Austria at Innsbriick has also beena 
subject for much favourable comment in the Austro-Hungarian Press, 
which regards itas a definitive endorsement of the entente cordiale which 
has recently been established between Austria and England. 


In FRANCE the Boulanger agitation is certainly doing one good 
work. It is uniting the various important fractions of the Republi- 
can party in the face of acommon danger—a Military Dictatorship. 
When the Chamber resumed business last week M. Floquet at once 
asked for, and obtained, a vote of confidence, by 379 to 177 votes. 
He did not mince matters in his speech, as, when acknowledging his 
determination to proceed to a Revision of the Constitution, he pro- 
nounced the present not to be a fitting time, when Revision “is a 
trap laid by Monarchy, and a stepping-stone to a Dictatorship.” 
While, however, dutifully expressing its trust in M. Floquet, the 
Chamber, nevertheless, decided to take one step towards organising 
the revision of the Constitution, and nominated a Committee 
to consider and report on the various schemes. On Monday 
there was another Parliamentary field-day over an interpellation with 
regard to the appointment of a civilian—M. de Freycinet—to the 
War Office, which was pronounced to be a revolutionary act, and a 
“ challenge thrown down to public opinion and the Army ;” while the 
presence at the War Office of the “man to whom France owed the 
loss of Egypt was to be deplored.” M. Floquet and M. de Frey- 
cinet made energetic and forcible replies, and were supported by 
the Chamber again with a large majorty. President Carnot started 
on his tour on Wednesday. He delivered his first speech at Limoges, 
where he declared himself to be the “ vigilant and resolute guardian-” 
of the Republic. The Comte de Paris has also given his views 
on the situation, and claims to have prophesied the crisis in his instruc- 
tions to the Royalist party last year. He considers that the crisis 
1s due to the internal dissensions of the Republican Government and 
the abuses of Parliamentary Government in the hands of a despotic 
party. Like General Boulanger, he avers that France is tired ofa dis- 
credited Chamber, and wishes for an appeal to the nation, which “ at 
the decisive hour will see that the solution ought to be Monarchy— 
as I have defined it, and to the restoration of which I devote all my 
‘efforts.” 

The anti-Boulanger feeling runs very high amongst the Paris 
students, and there have been some very sharp street-fights between 
the partisans of the “brave general” and the young gentlemen of 
the’ Latin Quarter_of the Rue Montmartre. The students are 
enraged at certain articles which have been published in the Cocarde, 
and a procession of them seized a cart of Boulangist newspapers 
near the Fontaine St. Michel and made a bonfire of them. A 
sharp battle subsequently took place in the Rue Montmartre 
between the students, who numbered about a thousand, and 
a troop of Boulangists, in which canes. and stones were freely 
used. The police finally interfered, whereupon the students 
sent a deputation to M. Floquet, complaining that, while 
they were interfered with, the Boulangists were allowed 
to do practically what they liked. M. Floquet denied this, and 
declared that in restoring order the police were sure to get blamed 
on both sides. The Boulangist party have now been joined by M. 
Emile Ollivier, of “light heart” reputation, by M. de Maupas, 
who Napoleon III. found so useful as Prefect of Police in the 
Coup d’Etat, and by Father Hyacinthe. The Paris Municipality, 
however, have almost unanimously condemned the movement. 
There have been two noteworthy dramatic novelties—Za Mar- 
chande de Sourires, a Japanese melodrama, by Madame Judith 
Gautier, a daughter of Théophile Gautier, at the Odéon, with 
costumes and scenery true to local colouring: and a stage version, 
by M. William Busnach, of M. Zola’s powerfully realistic novel, 
“Germinal,” at the Chatelet. In this a working section of the mine 
is reproduced ina marvellously faithful and impressive scene, 


EASTERN EUROPE still threatens to develop further complica- 
tions. The Russians are now complaining of the movements of 
Austrian troops, and declare that further counter-movements of 
Russian soldiers must necessarily ensue. In Austria-Hungary the 
anti-Russian feeling is inno way abated, and the Pesther Lioyd, 
while exhorting the legitimate rulers of the Balkan States to make 
short work of the Panslavist agitators, who claim immunity under 
the Russian flag, remarks, “Russia will not attack us, but she 
gradually undermines the whole of Eastern Europe in order to 
createa state of things which we could not possibly tolerate without 
endangering our safety and our most vital interests "a very trite 
definiuion of Russian Eastern policy. There is little doubt that the 
revolt in Roumania has been carefully fostered by Russian intrigues. 
“Long live Russia, she will give us lands and money,” has been 
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The Government have put down the 
3,000 arrests were made, and 
Bucharest at the beginning 
uy into the 


one of the rallying cries. 
revolt with a very firm hand, over 
1,000 prisoners were in durance vile at C ; 
ofthis week. The Government is also making an in 

asants’ grievances di 
ia the G aneision of the peasants by agents, the most onerous 
terms, for instance, being imposed upon them for pasturage. These 
evils were enhanced by the failure of the maize harvest last year, 
and also by the closing of the Hungarian frontier to Roumanian 
cattle. A Bill to remedy the chief complaints will be brought for- 
ward in the Chamber, and meanwhile the authorities are dealing 
leniently with the prisoners, and taking measures to alleviate the 
distress which undoubtedly exists, large quantities of grain being 
distributed under military supervision. 

From INpra it is reported that Lord Dufferin will probably leave 
for England in August—the Governor of Bombay undertaking his 
duties until the arrival of Lord Lansdowne. There is little news 
from the Sikkim Expedition save that Colonel Graham and his staff 
advanced on the 18th inst. to the Nimla Ridge, in order to ascertain 
the enemies’ whereabouts, and repair the road from Gnatong to 
Kepap. This road repaired, our troops retired without having seen 
the enemy. There are still, however, rumours of intended night 


attacks, and the Thibetans are reported to be gathering in force 


near the Jalap Pass. 

In BuRMA the daccit outrages continue, and raids upon villages 
appear to be a matter of daily occurrence. This is partly attributed 
to the disarmament of the villagers, in consequence of which the 
districts of the Mon Valley, some of. the richest in Burma, are 
practically ruled by a dacoit leader, Ottawa, formerly a lieutenant of 
Boh Shway. He has created a military and political organisation, 
styles himself Mingyee, or Chief Minister, a title which he claims 
to have received from the Shwaygyobin Prince, one of the Alompra 
pretenders. He compels the villagers to pay properly-assessed 
taxes, and if they comply protects them from dacoits. If any village 
disobeys his orders, or assists or gives information to the authorities, 
it is surrounded at night, and the men who have offended taken out 
and put to death. Ottawa himself lives in the jungle with his 
bodyguard, and by shifting his quarters has at present managed to 
elude capture. It is absolutely impossible for our forces to afford 

lice protection to the villages whése_ inhabitants, being disarmed, 
faye to choose between obedience to Ottawa or immediate death. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS.——Bad news from CANADA for tempe- 
rance advocates, The Canadian Temperance Option. Law, after 
being in force for three years, has been submitted to the electors in 
seven counties of the Province of Ontario for renewal, but was 
rejected in every county by large majorities—In the UNITED 
States President Cleveland has given his: countenance to the 
movement for presenting France with a statue of General Wash- 
ington. He has prohibited the shipping of Canadians on United 
States’ fishing-vessels, as contrary to the much-discussed “ Contract 
Labour Law.”—From CENTRAL AFRICA comes further news of the 
hostile action of Arab slave-traders against the British missionary- 
stations, and detailed accounts of the Arab attack on the African 
Lake Company’s station at Karouga, Lake Nyassa, where a small 
force endured a constant fire by night and day for five days, the 
Arabs only disappearing on the arrival of a relieving force. In 
retaliation, it was determined to surprise and seize the Arab stockade- 
village of Kanyole. This was successfully effected, with very little 
bloodshed, on December 4th, 
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THE Queen has completed her visit to the Continent, after five 
weeks’ absence from England. Her Majesty has greatly benefitted 
by the change, and is so pleased with Florence and the Florentines 
that she hopes to repeat her visit before long. The closing days of 
the Royal see at Florence were filled by official receptions and fare- 
well visits to the chief sights, the Queen and Princess Beatrice going 
to the San Marco Museum, San Miniato, the Uffizi Gallery, and the 
Palazzo Vecchio. The Queens of Wurtemberg and Servia also 
called on Her Majesty, who subsequently received an English 
deputation, headed by Sir J. Innes, to present an address from 
British residents at Florence. Then followed representatives of 
the works at the Duomo, who presented a history of Santa Maria del 
Fiore, the Syndic, who offered medals commemorating the inaugura- 
tion of the new Duomo /agade and the Donatello centenary, 
Signor Emilio Londi bringing, on behalf of the Florentines an 
album with fine views of the city and environs, and, finally ‘the 
Municipal Council, whom the Queen cordially thanked for their 
kindly arrangements during her stay. As a farewell greeting to the 
British Royal guests, a splendid torchlight procession took place 
from the Ghetto through the grounds of Villa Palmieri, but un- 
fortunately the hea rain somewhat spoilt the effect, obliging the 
Royal party to watch from the windows, instead of coming on to the 
terrace as intended. Numerous bands of music accompanied 
the torch-bearers, Venetian lanterns and flags with complimentary 
inscriptions being also carried, while the English and Italian National 
Anthems were played alternately, and loud cheers for the Queen 
were raised before the Villa, where Her Majesty received the 
leaders of the procession. The Queen also knighted the British 
Consul-General, Mr. Colnaghi, and left 200/, for the Florence poor, 
After attendin Divine Service -in the Villa, Her Majesty and Prince 
and Princess Henry left Florence on Sunday night amidst enthusi- 
astic farewells from the people who crowded the streets, and official 
leave-takings from numerous English and the Florentine authori- 
pee i Re a oo poneen line bought a water-colour drawing, 

r. Regina arratt, of the Strozzi i 
Novela ace ‘ Strozzi Chapel in Santa Maria 
he interview with the Emperor of Austria was the chi 

the journey to Germany. Emperor Francis Joseph eee 
to Innsbriick to greet the Queen, and though the visit was kept 
strictly private, the town was decorated in Her Majesty's orien 
and crowds thronged the neighbourhood of the station to see the 
British visitors; Furniture, plate, and cooks had been sent from 
Vienna to the special Royal pavilion in the station, where no 
official greeting was allowed, the Emperor alone waiting 
on the i eeaabi and exchanging embraces with the Queen 
as Her Majesty alighted. Although the Queen had met the 
Emperor before—at Coburg in 1863—this was the first time Her 
Majesty had trodden Austrian ground. The Emperor, the Que . 
and Prince and Princess Henry luaekel together, and Her Maj mh 
later held a reception of the Imperial suite and Innsbriick athe. 
ties. The. British Royal party then resumed their journe 7 
Munich, where another enthusiastic reception awaited them hs ‘ 
the Prince Regent, Queen Marie and the Royal family, and "the 
British Legation. The Queen reached Charlottenbur, an Tuesd : 
morning, and was received at the station in a most vate ene 
by the Empress and Imperial family, as her visit dus alah aay: 
official. The Crown Prince was the first to greet his grand Sher, 
and then the Empress embraced Her Majesty, who Woe aitich in oe 
at the meeting. Crowds of people welcomed Her Majest dust 

her drive to Charlottenburg. Apartments were prepared for Her 


which are mainly due to landlord absenteeism _ 
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Majesty on the first-floor of the Schloss j : F 
Frederick the Great, the rooms having been “Me Lhe built by 
These apartments are entered by the Trumpeters” Haye tee: 
Golden Gallery, formerly used for State dinners, and are fi and the 
number, closing with the famous Porcelain Room and'le fourteen in 
chapel and Orangery. The Queen took the earliest o = i) to the 
see the Emperor on Tuesday afternoon, drove into Berla : Unity to 
Empress Augusta, and was called upon by all the Imperj I the 
In the evening there was a dinner party, at which file Toca 
eria 


family were present. Wednesday being the Annual Day of Py 
ayer 


and Repentance, Divine Service was held in t y 
Her. Majesty, with the chief members of the tees 1 Bye 
present. Later the Queen received a visit from Prince Bie? were 
and in the afternoon the Dowager Empress Augusta ania oe 
visit to the Queen. Her Majesty subsequently drove with th Lie 
press into Berlin, took five o'clock tea at the British Embasec pa 
visited the English Church of St. George. In the evenin then a 
a banquet at Charlottenburg. Her Majesty was to liane for Fl Nie 
ing on- Thursday, and cross over to Port Victoria in the Victor; le 
Albert, The Queen will hold Drawing-Rooms on Ma es 
and Her Majesty’s birthday will be kept officially on May a 16, 
The Prince and Princess of Wales and their ee att 4 
Divine Service at Sandringham Church on Sunday morning a 
the Rev. H. Smith officiated. Next day the Prince came. ii ne 
town, and in the evening went to the Smoking Concert a Bes 
Amateur Orchestral Society. On Tuesday afternoon the Pri : 
went to the House of Lords. The Prince will hold Zevées on behalf 
of the Queen on next Monday, and on May rith, ut 


THE CONVOCATION OF CANTERBURY re-assembled on Wednes- 
day, when the Upper House condemned the Indian opium traffic 
The Bishop of Rochester moved for the appointment of a Joint 
Committee to report whether any new organisation was required to 
enable the Church to reach the classes now outside religious mini. 
strations. On Wednesday the motion was agreed to. The Lower 
House expressed approval of Lord Salisbury's Tithe Rent Charge 
Bill, disapproval of marriage with a deceased wife’s sister, and 
ee in an academic discussion on the question of Parliamentary 
oaths. 

THE BisHop oF DURHAM has been appointed Lady Margaret 
Preacher at Cambridge. 7 

AT THE ANNUAL MEETING of the East London Church Fund, a 
resolution, moved by the Bishop of London, wished the Bishop of 
Bedford as Bishop-designate of Wakefield “ God-speed in his new 
Diocese.” The report stated that the present grant-lists were keep- 
ing at their posts 162 additional workers, of whom 81 are clergy- 
men, 7 lay-readers and preachers, and 74 deaconnesses, mission 
women, and parish nurses, 

THE BrsHop oF Lonpon, presiding, on Wednesday, at the 
twenty-sixth anniversary of the Church of England Temperance 
Society, said that the tide was rising, and he did not think that 
many years would pass before they closed the liquor shops of 
and on Sunday at least. 

CARDINAL MANNING and the other English Roman Catholic 
prelates have issued a protest against the proposal to substitute a 
secular affirmation for the oath now required from members of 
Parliament. 

Tue CiTy TEMPLE was crowded on Tuesday afternoon at a 
special session of the Baptist Union, convened for the express pur- 
pose of considering the “down-grade” controversy. The result 
was a restoration of concord. A resolution was moved ina speech 
of an “advanced ” tendency, by the Rev. Charles Williams, to the 
effect that additional tests of membership are unnecessary, since the 
Council of the Union and the Assembly have ample power to deal 
with the case of any Church or person that may not hold Evangelical 
sentiments. Mr. Spurgeon’s brother, the Rev. J. A. Spurgeon, 
seconded the motion, though he could not, he said, second the 
speech of the mover, and its adoption, with only seven dissentients, 
was followed by loud applause. 

AT THE FourTH MONTHLY MEETING of the Council of the 
Church of England Burial, Funeral, and Mourning Reform Asso- 
ciation it was intimated that the Committees appointed by the 
Convocations of Canterbury and York to draw up special Services, 
had been petitioned to consider the advisability of providing a 
special Service for the burial of the bodies of children. 


THE Turr. 
week, the concluding day of the Newmarket Craven Meeting, was 


The only important event on Thursday, last 


the Craven Stakes. As last year, when The Baron’s success flat- 
tered his Derby backers, there were nine runners. Of these, Orbit 
started a hot favourite, while, of the the rest, Hazlehatch and 
Anarch carried most money. Orbit ran rather lazily, but, in Tom 
Cannon’s able hands, scored a comparatively easy victory. Cotillon 
and Frondeuse were second and third respectively. As the result 
of his victory, Orbit came to a shorter price in the Derby and Two 
Thousand quotations, for both of which he has been backed at 8 to 
1, Friar's Balsam still remains a warm favourite for both events, 
his price for the Two Thousand, to be run next Wednesday, being 
at the time of writing 7 to 4 on. Of the other races on the Craven 
Stakes day little need.be said. Lord Hartington had the un- 
wonted sensation of winninga race, his colt by Barcaldine—Pomonm 
being: successful in the Second Welter Handicap. Lord Durham 
secured a selling plate with The Jesuit, and the Duke of Beaufort 
the Twenty-ninth Biennial with Belisarius II. F 

At Croydon, on Friday, Brownie won the Welter Handicap, 
Amphion the Spring Two-Year-Old Race, Bismarck the Woodside 
Plate, and Mirror the Welter Race. Peeler won the Great “ Well- 
comes” Handicap on Saturday, and Master Bill the Auction Two- 
Year-Old Race, while Temora won the Selling Mile Race. On both 
days great complaints were made of the arrangements, OF rather 
want of arrangements, at Woodside Station, where all the race-goe's 
were obliged to squeeze through one small door, thus affording the 
pickpockets a fine opportunity, of which they were not slow to take 
advantage. Rosenallis won a couple of races at the Warwick 
Meeting, held on Monday and Tuesday, while at Plumpton Kilworth 
and Halmi were successful in their events, and Butcher showed a 
fine piece of riding-in getting Bonnie Lassie first past the post in the 
Southover Selling Hunters’ Steeplechase after having been dis- 
mounted. 

The Earl of March has been elected a steward of the Jockey 
Club in succession to Lord Hastings, retired. Much dissatisfaction 
has been felt with the decision of the stewards in disqualifying *5¢ 
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Celt, which won the Railway Plate at Sandown on the 1 
ground that it did not carry the right weight. Naoki — ae 
Mr. Reynell Lane, had been informed by the Sandown 


owner e 
stewards of the weight The Celt was to carry, it certainly seems a 
hard case. 
‘At Derby on Wednesday the weather was bright, though cold 
’ 


and there was some capital racing. Parga added another wi ‘ 

credit by taking the Highfield Selling Plate, after a deadbeat oat 
Portnellan, while Mr. R. Peck’s Queen Bee secured the High Peak 
Plate, and his Dulcie the Sudbury Stakes. The chief event, how 

ever, was the Welbeck Cup, and for this Sir George Arthur's Ro: : 
Window was successful, while Mr. Peck’s Jack o’ Lantern co 
second, and Colonel Forrester's Ice third. Up to Wednesday F 
Barrett had had 17 winning mounts, and S. Loates and J. Watts 
15 each. 

FooTBALl..——The chief excitement of the week has be 
by the suspension of Preston North End by the ES Se ote 
ciation. In the final tie of the Lancashire Cup, the Prestonians 
were drawn against Accrington. The Association ordered the match 
to be played at Blackburn, but the Prestonians, who have before 
now had a hostile reception from a Blackburn crowd, wished to 

lay elsewhere. The Association refused to alter their decision so 
the Prestonians scratched, and hence the suspension. Instead ‘of 

laying at Blackburn, the Prestonians went to West Bromwich and 
endeavoured to wipe out their defeat by Albion. The attempt was 
not successful, and ae result was a draw. d 

The Lancashire clubs are not at all pleased with the acti 
Football Association in establishing a dass time for pclae 
April 30th and September Ist, and some of them, preferring gate- 
money in the hand to their chance of securing the Association Cup 
next season, are going to play on and brave the terrors of 
disqualification. 

BILLIARDS. The match between Roberts and Cook came to an 
abrupt termination, as Cook did not put in an appearance on Satur- 
day night. Roberts was winning easily. This week the champion 
is playing, spot-barred, against Mitchell, who is allowed to make 
twenty consecutive spots. The latter began well, hut on Tuesday 
Roberts made a remarkable series of breaks, the largest of which 
was §83 (only twenty-one behind the record) and so obtained a 
good lead. eall beat Dowland in their spot-barred game last week 
at the Aquarium, where Sala seems likely to inflict a heavy defeat 
upon Cook. 

RACQUETS.—The first instalment of the Championship Match 
between Latham and Walter Gray was played on Wednesday at the 
Queen's Club. Latham, as was generally expected, proved the 
winner, scoring four games to one, and 63 aces to 54. The remain- 
ing portion of the match takes place on Wednesday next on the 
Charterhouse Court.—The competition for the Amateur Champion- 
ship is in progress at the Queen’s Club. Harrow, which started 
with six representatives, should furnish the winner. 

AQuartics. Carr, the young north-country sculler, who has 
somehow obtained a remarkable reputation from his single victory 
over East, is matched to row Bubear over the Tyne Championship 
course on May 26th.—The Inter-Colonial eight-oared race between 
Victoria and New South Wales, ended in an easy victory for the 
SOS owing to the stroke of the latter catching an ignominious 
“crab.” 

CYCLING. Rowe hardly seems the “ flyer” he was made out 
to be. On Saturday he suffered his second defeat, this time from 
W. Wood in a twenty miles’ race. The two are matched again, 
however, and Rowe is engaged to ride English. 


Lorp DurHAmM’s SOLICITORS emphatically and explicitly deny 
that there is the slightest ground for the widely-circulated statement 
that the questions at issue between their client and Sir George 
Chetwynd are to be referred to the arbitration of Lord Herschell, 
Mr. Chaplin, and Mr. James Lowther. 

THE PROPRIETORS of Zhe Graphic and Mr. Sargent, the artist, 
were defendants, and Messrs. Raphael Tuck and Son, art ee 
were the plaintiffs, in an action tried this week by Mr. Justice 
Hawkins and a special jury, under the following circumstances. The 
plaintiffs commissioned Mr. Sargent to execute for them an oil 
painting to be called “ Her Majesty’s Drawing-Room,” and they 
Sargent denied—that one of the reasons for 
giving him the commission was his statement that Her Majesty 
would allow him a sitting. 
sketches of the Queen, one of them to be used in the large picture 
commissioned by the plaintiffs, the other two, 1 t 
for his own use. The portrait for the plaintiffs’ picture was practi- 
cally completed when Her Majesty favoured him with a sitting, but 
an accident happened to the porcelain portrait intended for the 
plaintiffs, and he retouched from memory and notes taken at 
Windsor the other two. One of these was used for the plaintiffs 
picture, and before this was registered, and consequently before they 
had a copyright in it, he offered it to the proprietors of Lhe Graphic, 
at the same time informing the plaintiffs of hisoffer. The plaintiffs 
demurred to this proceeding, whereupon he sold to the proprietors 
of The Graphic the third and remaining sketch, which was different 
in many respects from the other, and which was reproduced in their 
Jubilee coloured portrait of the Queen. The plaintiffs contended 
that their copyright had been infringed, both by the proprietors 
of The Graphic and by Mr. Sargent, and that the latter defendant 
had broken an agreement with them not to grant to any but 
themselves the use of any of the portraits painted for their 
picture. Having heard the evidence and a long and careful 
summing-up, the jury, after _a brief deliberation, returned a verdict 
for each of the defendants, finding, in answer to specific questions 
put to them by the Judge, that the porcelain sketch supplied to 7 he 
Graphic was not a colourable imitation of Her Majesty s portrait 1n 
the plaintiffs’ large picture, and that it was not a design or sketc 
prepared in connection with that picture. Judgment was g!v 
accordingly. The plaintiffs were represented by Mr. Crump, Q.©. 


’ 
i ; ietors of Zhe Graphic by Mr. 
and Mr. San eee the proprietors ti La be 


Henn Collins, Q.C., and Mr. John ickenson. 


ducted his own defence. ‘ 

A WeaLtay GENTLEMAN of the’J ewish persuasion, who may 
have been scandalised by the growing frequency in his chore 
of marriages with Gentiles, left considerable fortunes, 10 persona. ¥ ’ 
to his daughters, with the proviso in a codicil that they Were ia 
forfeit their bequests if they married any but Jews. There Mie no 
“gift over” to compensate for the forfeiture. f the daughters 


is engaged to be married to a gentlem 
ac “an 2 Jew, but, as a prudent preliminary, 


Justice Chitty explained the law to be that un! 


iso i ici 1, but that, oddl enough 
the proviso in the codicil was perfectly legal, iad cl aly ee ugh 


it had been uniformly decided ever since or 4 
that such a proviso under such circumstances was to be yeaa es 
in terrorem only,and as practically inoperative. By there prect “ 
he was bound, so that, thanks te them, the course of true love wi 


. that they must 
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in this 
ee teed ae ee ib eon and the Jewish lady may marry her 
elie air ay incurring the penalty threatened in her 


INTEN 

injuries aed. Thee ee should ai penned 
‘ : : ou istinctly understand 

a cay Se cpio their employers to have been copitieartt of any 
a ae ery, &c., by which the injuries complained of 
sea c gels dL riapsben eee ne Queen’s Bench Division for a 
se iow Teal ction against shipowners for injuries which he had 
y the bursting of a boiler in one of their vessels. Mr. 


- Justice Grantham had directed a non-suit on the ground of want of 


evidence of negligence. It 

c e. was proved that there w i 

euuly a ve Sg ee of the boiler, and that the taatiwar act 
is. But no proof having been given of the defendant's 


knowledge of ae) 
aici trial” of the defect, the Court refused the application for a 


Pi ey els TRAVELLER alighting from one of the cars of 

oe s and Deptford Company, and not being able to pro- 

SOT eu cme Mie bree ent ae 

olice station, however, the ieket was fe Nt cee ee 
( , Y d in one of his pock 

e brought an action against ee Coa Weel’ atest, 

TS og en camer npg ec May ens Ste 
which o keep an engagement a 

ea oe ig oe The Company denied the ability, but paid a 

ee ere yy way of compensation. The jury found for the 

plaintiff, with damages 50/,, including the sum paid into Court. 
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POP OPE ess 
dee ae clever French musician, M. Widor, made his 

ppearance in England at the last Philharmonic Society’s 
concert. The Russian composer Tschaikowsky’s chance was spoilt 
here by an injudicious selection of music, and the same fate seems 
likely to be incurred by M. Widor. The composers themselves are 
hardly to blame. They have, from their earliest childhood, been 
taught to believe that as music-lovers the British are barely advanced 
from the stage of musical barbarism, and can appreciate nothing 
but light music on the one hand, and sensationalism on the other. 
Therefore M. Tschaikowsky ventured to conduct before the Phil- 
harmonic Society some of the veriest trifles, while M. Widor at- 
tempted some ad captandum music which as he declares illustrates the 
Walpurgis Night scene in Goethé’s Faust. Both eminent musicians 
have thus failed in their initial attempts in this country, and for a 
similar reason, that is to say, a want of proper. idance in making 
their choice of the works to be rendered, In ft. Widor's case the 
result is especially to be regretted. A symphony from his pen was 
produced at the Crystal Palace last year, and, although not free 
from blemish, it showed promise of great things. He has written two 
or three symphonies, pianoforte and violoncello concertos, church, 
chamber, and ballet music, all of which must assuredly be superior 
to the “ Walpurgis ” suite tried at the Philharmonic. ‘In that work 
in the first and last movements, which describe the earlier and 
noisier scenes on the Brocken, an effort seems to have been made 
to out-Berlioz Berlioz, but the result, despite the leading motifs 
which the composer has elaborately labelled and lengthily described, 
js little better than a meaning!ess din, In the slow movement, which 
seems to have little or nothing to do with the story at all, M. 
Widor is more tender, more French, and consequently more effective. 
Indeed, by general consent, this middle movement is by far the 
most satisfactory portion of the work. The rest of the Philharmonic 
programme.does not need description. 

OPERATIC MATTERS.——The prospectus of the Royal Italian 
Opera is about to be published, but it will probably contain few 
more details than those we have already announced. It will suffice 
that, among nearly twenty leading ladies, Mesdames Albani, Hauk, 
Nordica, Arnoldson, and Trebelli will be included, and that no 
novelties are probable, although a grand revival of Z’A { fricaine, with 
scenery and dresses from Paris, is possible—Mr. J, H. Mapleson, at 
the meeting of creditors on Tuesday, had the satisfaction of seeing 
the resolutions passed with only two dissentients ; and therefore, 
subject to the approval of the Court, he will be able, if he so desires, 
to start an opera season this year, either at Her Majesty's Theatre or 
elsewhere.—Mr. Carl Rosa dade that he cannot give his projected 
London opera season in August at the new Grand Theatre, as the 
house will not then be finished. Meanwhile he has secured a site 
for his new theatre near Piccadilly Circus, and is now engaged in the 
He will next season in the provinces 

roduce an English version of Bizet’s Leila (Les Pécheurs des 
Perles), which first introduced to London in Italian 


at Covent Garden in 1887. Mr. Carl Rosa has furthermore 
i y as a recruiting 
because he thinks a 


lighter form of music would be popu The 


repertory would include a new comic opera 
by Mr. Goring Thomas, 
Negotiations are in progress fo ; 
Theatre in the qutumn.—From America news comes 
the production of Verdi’s Otello by the Campanini Troupe nor the 
brief New York season of the Barton M‘Guckin Company has been 

articularly successful. Mr. M‘Guckin is now i Philadelphia, 


where the troupe are said to have a large following, and a few weeks 


hence he will sail back to England. 
CRYSTAL PALACE.-——Mr. Manns’ annual benefit at the Crystal 
Palace on Saturday was a pot pourri of good things. That a splendid 
performance was given of Mendelssohn's “ Scottish Symphony 
almost goes without saying. Furthermore, the veteran Herr Formes, 
is in his sevent 
ee Flute and Meyerbeer's Huguenots, and although, of course, 
the upper part of his voice shows indisputable signs of the advance 
of age, yet his lower notes are as powerful as ever. Moreover, after 
“ Pif-Paf” Herr Formes was very warmly encored, upon which he 
sat down at the pianoforte, and, accompanying himself, sang the 
German song which in English is known as The Mill Wheel, 
which he, indeed, made opular here before some of the present 
generation were born, The new German mezzo-soprano Was but a 
succes a estime, and among those who likewise appeared were Herr 
Wessely, Miss Nikita, and M. Gillet. . 
rous)— Little ipa Here his pra 
‘sal at Prince’s Hall on Saturday, when, besides some si 
aie from his fingers is now familiar, he played some fresh Chopin 
pieces, and took part in Haydn's so-ca ed “ Hungarian Trio.— 
On Saturday also a concert was given in aid of the South London 
Nursing Institu 
aristocracy appeared. | Among 
(one of the tee a ee of amate' 
i opin, La ‘ : 
any pees anit Lad Sandhurst accompanied.—On Saturday 
the Strolling Players gave an © 


amme including arta 
Malls (ee eb La Korrigane, and some violin 


f colour, M. de Salas.—On. 
tal, Herr Formes and 
ton, a tenor, and hus- 


evening, 


mes's ' 
eae ie M. Widor's ballet suite 
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band of the celebrated soprano, Madame Beebe, appeared at a concert 
aes James's Hall.—To other concerts we pee now further 

Notes AND News.,_——The announcement is now officially made 
that the Queen will attend the “Command” performance “of The 
Golden Legend at the Albert Hall, at four o’clock, on Tuesday week. 
Sir Arthur Sullivan will conduct in person.—The Alexandra Palace 
will be reopened with a concert on May 12,—We regret to hear 
from New York that Mr. Max Strakosch has had a stroke of - 
paralysis.—Sir Herbert Oakeley, Professor at Edinburgh University, 
on Friday received the degree honoris causé of Mus. Doc. at the 
University of St. Andrew’s, Glasgow.—Dr. Mackenzie's music to 
the Ode which will inaugurate the Glasgow Exhibition has now 
been published. It is a fine, broad, piece of music, mostly for 
chorus, and winding up with the “Old Hundredth.” The words 
are by Mr. Robert Buchanan.—Dr. Mackenzie will officially enter 
upon his duties as Principal of the Royal Academy of Music on 
Monday next.—In memory of the late Madame Sainton, three free 
scholarships worth 40/. each, and devoted to students of singing, the 
pianoforte, and: the violin, have been established at the Hyde Park 
Academy of Music, conducted by Madame Sainton’s sister, Mrs. 
Trickett. All ladies under eighteen are eligible.—Mr. Desmond 
Ryan has returned from an eight months’ trip to Australia, 
thoroughly restored to health, and hasre umed his duties as musical 
critic of the Standard-—The bill has now passed both Houses by 
which the judge (in actions for breach of performing right against 
singers at penny readings and others) has power to give only 
nominal damages, and has discretion as to costs. This measure, 
which is retrospective, will it is hoped put a stop to further re- 
currence of those hard cases which have recently occurred.—The 
death is announced of Mr. William Mitchell, head of the well- 
known firm of Mitchell and Co., musical librarians to the Queen, 
of Bond Street.—Mr. Joseph Bennett's lecture on “ The Possibilities 
of Welsh Music ” was delivered before the Society of Cymmrodorion 
on Wednesday. ; 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS 
I. 


THE members of the Institute have again succeeded in furnishing 
their spacious gallery in Piccadilly witha varied and very interesting 


collection of drawings. There are not very many important figure 
compositions, but the landscapes and pictures of the sea are of 
higher average merit even than usual. Immediately on entering 
the west gallery, we come upon an admirable drawing of undulatin 
downs overshadowed by moving clouds, “ Near Lewes,” by Mr. i 
G. Hine. It is full of delicate modulations of colour, and, though 
of small size, is suggestive of vast space. Near it hangs a carefully 
finished picture, “ Doleful Dumps,” by Mr. John Tenniel, realising 
in a very humorous and expressive way 4 scene from The Fortunes 
of Nigel, Sir James Linton’s half-length figure, “ Sacharissa,” is a 
work of great beauty, but would be more interesting if he had 
infused a little more vitality into the lovely head. The same re- 
mark applies to his “‘ Lady Peveril,” in the central gallery. This, too, 
is a masterpiece of /echnique: of its fine quality and skilful disposi- 
tion of colour, or of the admirable rendering of texture in the 
brocaded dress, the feathers, and the fan, it would be difficult to 
speak too highly. 

Returning to the west room we are attracted by a large and, in 
the main, truthful picture of English sea-coast life by Mr. Walter 
Langley, called “ A Village Idyll.” There is much excellent work 
in it, but its value as a whole is not quite commensurate with the 
beauty of its individual parts. This arises from its exaggerated 
perspective, the difference in size between the old woman seated in 
the foreground and those behind being greater than the distance 
that separates them would account for. The woman with her child, 
the two comely girls reading a letter, and the young fisherman who 
glances at them admiringly, are true types of English character, 
natural in their movements, and painted in excellent style, 

Mr. Arthur Severn’s large “ Mussel-Gatherers Hurrying from the 
Tide,” hanging at the end of the room, is the best work we have 

by hi ike all his sunset pictures, it is rather too lurid in 
colour, but the appearance of movement in the rising clouds is well 
rendered. It is broad in effect, and full of carefully-studied detail. 
In a wild moorland scene, called “ The Uncertain Glory of an April 
Day,” more restrained in style, and in better keeping than most of 
his recent works, Mr. Claude Hayes has rendered a very transient 
effect of nature with striking fidelity. Close by this hangs a large 
drawing, fresh and unconventional in treatment, and showing» 
considerable amount of technical accomplishment, by Mr. W. 
Hatherell, whose name is not familiar to us. It represents the 
“ Quarterdeck of a P. and O. Steamer,” with many life-like figures, 
including sallow invalids, swarthy Indians, and fair European 
ladies, some of them reclining in bamboo chairs with an air of languor 
strongly suggestive of a tropical climate. 
uality, and the handling broad and firm. . 
“The first work to attract attention in the central gallery is Mr. 
Edwin Bale’s small picture of “ A Village Inn” by twilight, with a 
flock of geese in the foreground. It is distinguished by refinement 
of tone, general harmony of effect, and finished workmanship. We 
have seen nothing by Mr. W. L, Wyllie more suggestive of bright 
daylight, or in better keeping, than his sea-coast study, called 
“ Neptune's Garden.” Beside it hangs a very small full-length 
sketch of -himself in sixteenth-century costume, by Mr. E. J. 
Gregory, glowing with rich colour, and painted with breadth and 
easy mastery. Mr. Gregory’s “ Marooned,” on the opposite wall, is 
a most elaborately wrought little replica of a picuure that has 
In a large and very highly-finished drawing 
Mr, Czarles Green has admirably realised Dickens’s description of 
“Mr. Turveydrop’s Dancing Academy.” It is full of carefully- 
considered matter, and every part of it will repay close examina- 
tion. ‘The complacent self-sufhciency of the pompous old professor 
of deportment who, with his back to the fire, looks with patronising 
approval on his confiding son, is capitally expressed. The girls of 
various ages are natural and unaffected ; ‘and their friends and rela- 
seated on the other side of the room, are true types of cha- 

In a picture called “ Her Birthday,” Mr. J. C. Dollman has 
depicted with some humour the annoyance of an old beau on horse- 
back, carrying an enormous bouquet, at finding, on his arrival at a 

arden gate, a young man waiting foradmission, The two horses are 
remarkably well drawn and painted. “ Rip Van Winkle” has fur- 
nished Mr. Gordon Browne with the subject of a quaint little 
picture of eighteenth-century life, Cronies’ Club.” 
he men assembled outside a tavern are varied in character and life- 
like. The picture is well composed, and painted with strength an 
solidity. Close by this is another excellent exam 
Hine’s work, ig 8 
indistinctly seen throug 
Entirely different from this in feeling and method, but equally good 
in its way, is Mr. 
moorland scene, ‘“ Under a Welsh Craz.” 
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2. The Empress Visiting some of the Sufferers in the Barrack- Shelters at Posen 
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and as luminous as anything he has produced. Mr. E. M. Wim- 
peris’s view on “ Sandy Moor, near Brockenhurst,” is also vigorously 
handled, and evidently a faithful transcript of nature. Mr. H. E. 
Bowman’s “Bidford Bridge, Warwickshire,” and” Mr. George 
Nattress’s “Dunblane Abtey,” are excellent landscapes by compa- 
tively unknown rfainters. 

In ‘a large picture by Mr. Frank Dadd, “ All is Not Gold that 
Glitters,” a shrewd old dealer in stolen goods is seen deliberately 
testing a chain, while the two highwaymen who have brought it to 
him lean over the table and watch his movements with eager 
anxiety. The incident is depicted with a great deal of dramatic 
power. The figures have strongly-marked individuality, and are 
natural and expressive in their.gestures. Besides the work already 
mentioned, Mr. Walter Langley has a small picture of a very aged 
peasant woman in her cottage home, “The Sunset of Life,” 
strikingly true to nature, subdued in tone, and in excellent keeping. 
Mr. Hugh Carter’s very picturesque “Interior, Braemar,” is remark- 
able for its truthful illumination and grave simplicity of treatment. 
It is painted with breadth and firmness, and is entirely free from the 

-woolliness of texture to be seen in some of his works. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS 


THE exhibition just opened at the Gallery in Pall Mall East will 
be found quite as good as any that has been seen there for some 
years. The most able members of the Society, with very few excep- 
tions, are well represented, and there are several attractive works by 
recently-elected Associates. Mr. Alma-Tadema, who-has not 
exhibited here for some time past, sends an excellent example of his 

. work. It is called “ Midday Slumbers,” and represents a tall Roman 
girl holding aside a curtain beyond which a lady is seen sleeping. 
There is beauty in the maiden’s face and spontaneity in her 
movement. The classical drapery is most artistically tréated, and 
the picture is remarkable besides for its refined beauty of colour 
and finished workmanship. Sir John Gilbert’s large picture repre- 
senting a routed troop of armed horsemen, and their aged chief, 
“ After the Battle,” is too much like many of his previous works to 
need lengthened notice. There is more freshness and vitality in his 
“(A Spanish Infanta,” which at first sight looks very like the work 
of Velasquez. The little lady caressing a big dog, the attendant 
women in stiff brocaded dresses, and the pompous chamberlain look 


as if they belonged to the Court of Philip IV. With remarkable - 


ability Sir John has imitated the style, the colour, the grouping, and 
even the executive manner of the great Spanish painter. 

Mr. Tom Lloyd's “ Ferry Boat a-Hoy”” is much the best of many 
idyllic pictures of English rural life by him that have appeared here. 
On ariver’s bank, suffused with warm light from the setting sun, many 
peasants returning from their labours in the fields are assembled ; 
Some of the figures are instinct with natural grace, and they are 
grouped together with a fine sense of harmony of line. Although it 
recalls the work of Walker and of Mason by its beauty of composi- 
tion, and the feeling of pastoral repose that pervades it, the picture 
shows the distinct individuality of the painter. Mr. A. W. Hunt's 
“Wind of the Eastern Sea,” representing St. Hilda’s Abbey by 
sunset, with a stormy sea indistinctly seen in the gathering gloom, 
is as poetical in feeling, and as true in aerial effect, as anything he 
has produced. The most impressive landscape in the collection, and 
one of the best, is Mr. Albert Goodwin’s view of “ Lincoln,” with 
the deep red sun sinking in a stormy sky. An air of mystery per- 
vades Mr. Matthew Hale's imaginative landscape, “A City by 
Moonlight.” It has beauty of composition and perfect harmony of 
lower-toned colour. 

Mr. W. J. Wainewright’s “ The News Letter” is a solidly-painted 
study of an old gentleman of the seventeenth century. The head 
is full of character, and light reflected on it from the paper he is 
reading most skilfully rendered. Mr. E. K. Johnson’s highly-finished 
little picture of “A Miller's Daughter” is charming by reason of the 
youthful beauty and innocent expression of the face, and the natural 
grace of the peure The picture that Mr. E. J. Poynter calls 
“ Evenings at Home” is a literal and somewhat prosaic representa- 
tion of a modern drawing-room. The lady who occupies it is quite 
a subordinate feature in the work. Mr. Poynter also sends a sea- 
coast study, “The Walls of Old England,” in which all the varied 
stratifications in the foreground rocks are rendered with the most 
conscientious fidelity. Mr. Carl Haag has a characteristic drawing 
of an Arab with outstretched arms praying on the desert by sunrise ; 
and Mr. Henry Wallis an elaborately-finished picture of “The Door 
of a Mosque, Cairo,” in which the appearance of bright sunlight on 
crumbling stonework and picturesque figures is truthfully rendered. 
Mr. Arthur Melville, one of the recently-elected Associates, shows a 
great amount of superficial cleverness in a large Oriental picture, 
“ The Snake Charmer.” It is rich, but not at all subtle, in colour, 
broad and effective, and painted with the most facile dexterity in a 
manner appetently derived from French training. 

In Mr. W. Callow’s “ The Main Street, Innsbriick,” and Mr. S. J. 
Hodson’s “ Market Place, Dieppe,” picturesque localities are very 
artistically depicted. Mr. Birket Foster’s large: drawing of “ The 
Market Place, Verona,” crowded with figures, is true to local fact, 
but ill-balanced in light and shade, and rather crude in colour. Of 
many drawings by Mr. Herbert Marshall, the spacious view of 
“Dordrecht” and the delicately-toned study of the picturesque 
fishing village, “‘ Mevagissey,” strike us as the best. By Miss Clara 
Montalba there is a brilliant little sketch of ‘A Gondola Race,” 
and by Mr. R. W. Allan a fresh and luminous study of “ Kirkwall 
Harbour.” Among the remaining works that best deserve attention 
are Mr. A. Fripp’s “Old Mill, Lulworth,” Mr, F. Powell's 
“ Evening on the Nith,” Mr. David Murray’s “Courtyard in 
Picardy,” Mr. H. Moore’s “Freshwater Bay,” and Mr. Eyre 
Walker’s “ The Hush of Evening.” 
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It is announced that Mr. Charles Wyndham has purchased o 
Mr. Samuel French the rights over the principal comedies of the late 
Mr. Robertson, and that he contemplates reviving them from and 
after the beginning of next year at the CRITERION Theatre. 
Generally speaking, Mr. Wyndham will undertake the parts 
originally played by Mr. Bancroft. 

The Wife's Secret, which has trought neither fame nor 

ofit to the St. JAMEs’s Theatre, was played for the last time on 

hursday night. The revival has thus enjoyed a run of only sixteen 
nights, in spite of its lavish mounting. This (Saturday) evening 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal will reappear in Zhe /ronmaster. 

Mr. Edgar Bruce and Miss Woodworth will succeed Mr. Wilson 
Barrett at the GLOBE, where they will produce the new play. founded 
on that popular story, “ Bootles' Baby.” The season of Mr. Wilson 
Barrett, who has revived the Zhe Silver King for a few nights, will 
terminate on the 5th of May. : : 

Miss Grace Hawthorne's tenancy of the PriNcEss’s Theatre is 
understood to be drawing to a close. Her successor will probably 
be Mr. Willard, who is ambitious of distinguishing himself as a 
manager as well as an actor, and who has a new romantic play ready 


for production 
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of the Local Government Bill was carried 
from both sides of the House welcoming 
business of the Session. 


THE second reading 
without a division, cheers fro 3 
this substantial progress with the main bu 


This stage was reached on Friday in last week, but not till after one 
of those little incursions which remind Ministers that the spirit of 
revolt is not dead, and not even soundly sleeping. Friday is, or 
was, in what Sir William Harcourt called the golden age of pee 
mentary life,a private members’ night. It is usual for Committee o 

Supply to be put down, whereupon members table amendments 
raising all kinds of questions. In order to conclude the long 
debate on the second reading of the Local Government Bill, Mr. 
Smith proposed to appropriate the whole of Friday. It was from 
the Conservative side that opposition came, Mr. Bartley protesting 
in the name of the long-suffering private members. Mr. Labouchere 
eagerly joined in the attack on Ministerial arrangements. But there 
was no heart in the fight, and after a few words from Mr. Gladstone, 
deprecating continuance of the conversation, it died away, and the 
debate on the Bill was renewed. : ’ 

Mr. Jesse Coll’ngs continued the discussion. But. Mr. Collings, 
with many endearing qualities, is not precisely the kind of speaker 
that commands a listening Senate, and the House rapidly emptied. 
After dinner, Sir William Harcourt changed the scene.. The empty 
benches filled up, and the languid assembly, gasping on the point 
of dissolution, suddenly became inspired with animation. 

This did not arise from the fact that Sir William Harcourt had 
anything particularly useful or informing to say about the Local 
Government Bill. Mr. Rathbone and Mr. Stansfeld had filled that 
véle with the effect of emptying the House. Sir William Harcourt 
began with a lively personal attack upon Mr. Chamberlain, and the 
House, after its manner, gratefully welcomed this deliverance from 
the thrall of business debate. Mr. Chamberlain did not pen a to 
be present. But Sir William’s superabundant animation made suc- 
cessful head against what might otherwise have proved a fatal lack 
ofcompletion in the accessories. The House wascrowded. Cheers 
and counter-cheers followed each practised thrust of Sir William’s 
double-edged sword, which sometimes chances to draw blood from 
the friends whose cause he has espoused. Mr. Goschen followed, 
and there was some expectation of a duel between the two former 
colleagues. But after a home-thrust at Sir William Harcourt, who 
had congratulated the House on the almost absolute absence of party 
feeling in the debate, and who had taken somewhat curious means of 
preserving the continuity of this characteristic, Mr. Goschen 
seriously applied himself to consideration of the Bill, and was 
rewarded by finding the benches empty once more. 

On Monday, the Local Government Bill being temporarily cleared 
out of the way, the Budget Bill came up for second reading, and Mr. 
Gladstone opened upon it the fire of his heaviest artillery. Once 
more, a noteworthy circumstance in these times, the benches were 
crowded, the side gallery facing the Treasury Bench presenting the 
rare aspect of a double line of eager listeners. Mr. Gladstone was in 
fine form, and delivered a speech which, dealing with an intricate 
and technical matter, was a model of lucidity and. ice, 
thoroughly to enjoy the return to the familiar pastures of financial 
debate. So abundant were his resources, and so tireless his energy, 
that his famous “three courses” blossomed into “five points.” 
But they were all from slightly different points of view, directed 
against what, te to Mr. Gladstone, is the fatal defect in the 
Budget Scheme, namely, that it is unduly tender in its dealing with 
realty, making up,consequent deficiencies in taxation by imposts 
upon personalty. : ; 

This speech made a manifest impression upon the House, and 
there was much talk afterwards as to how it would affect the vote of 
the Liberal Unionists. Mr. Gladstone had made a_ personal 
reference to Lord Hartington, and had, as the triumphant cheers of 
the Opposition seemed to testify, fixed the noble lord in a cleft 
stick. In the last Budget framed by. Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet 
in 1885 the very principle embodied in Mr, Gladstone’s amend- 
ment of Monday was adopted. It was a leading proposal of the 
scheme more equally to divide the burden of‘taxation between 
realty and personalty. Lord Hartington was a member of the 
Cabinet-—had of course approved the financial scheme, and had in 
fact gone out of office upon it. What would he do now? If he 
stood by his principles of 1885 and voted against a Budget which 
was in direct opposition thereto, the Government, whose existence 
depends upon the Liberal Unionist vote, would be in dire peril. If 
Lord Hartington took the middle course of abstaining from voting, the 
division would beanarrowone. Lord Hartington, with something of an 
embarrassed air, but with no ambiguity of phrase, admitted the soft 
impeachment of 1885, but roundly declared that he would stand by 
the Government. This he did, and in the result the Ministry 
instead of having a lessened majority, came nearer their normal 
figure of 100 than they have done since the Session opened. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday Ireland claimed the House of 
Commons for its own, and succeeded in occupying both sittings. 
Tuesday was a private members’ night, and Mr. William M‘Arthur 
had got the first place with a motion calling attention to 
the operation of the liquor traffic in native States subject 
to the British Crown. But as soon as questions were over Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, in the absence of the more truculent leaders of the 
Irish party, moved the adjournment, in order to discuss a matter of 
urgent public importance—to wit, the peters prevailing in Ireland 
of increasing sentences on appeal under the Coercion Act. The 
debate opened quietly enough, but gradually deepened in intensity 
and finally took its pees as the most acrimonious wrangle of the 
present Session. Gentlemen on the Front Opposition Pench had 
not risen to support the demand for leave to discuss the question 
and it seemed for a long time as if they would be content to 
leave the debate in irresponsible hands, But Mr. Gladstone 
datently listening, was gradually worked gp into a state of uncon. 
trollab! e excitement, and finally rose, denouncing in heated language 
“this violent and odious inequality,” introduced into Tedlagd 
without one single instance to support it drawn from practice in 
Great Britain. The Attorney-General replied in a speech equally 
uncompromising in its language. The motion for adjournment was 
negatived by 219 votes against 165. 3 

n Wednesday, one of the illimitable series of attempts to 
legislate for Ireland was originated from the Irish camp. Mr. 
Carew moved the second reading of a Bill designed to 
extend some of the principles of the English Local Government 
Bill to Ireland, The debate for some hours took the ordinar 
course, Mr. Gladstone and the Liberal Opposition musterin i 
support of the Bill. Towards the end of the sitting a new tetra 
given by a remarkable speech from Lord Randolph Churchill, who 
declared the Government pledged in 1886 to deal with the question 
of Local Government in Ireland, and that for his part be would 
stand by his pledge. Mr. Chamberlain announced that he would 
vote against the Bill, but only on the understanding that the speech 
of Mr. Se not. to be peace as meaning an indefinite 

ostponement of the question. n a divisio: ee 
Put oy 282 votes against 195. n the Bill was thrown 
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THE SEASON.——The month now drawing to a close has done 
its best to supply the deficiencies of rainfall left by February and 


- March drought, ‘It will be the fault of landowners and farmers if 


there is no storage made of the superabundant moisture which has 
washed the streets and flooded the fields during the past three 
weeks. We are sorry to say that a good deal of spring sowing 
remains unaccomplished, and that the season is about a month behind. 
hand. At the “Japanese” private view of April r4th, the little 
twigs of almond blossom handed to the visitors were for the most 
part the first they had seen, yet we have ourselves seen London 
almond trees in full flower on February 23rd in a comparatively 
recent year. About the middle of March is the average date. The 
summer birds, however, have begun to arrive. The swallow was 
seen on April 14th at Swanage, in Dorsetshire, a place at which the 
returning hirundines often first meet English soil. On the follow- 
ing day a swallow was seen at Horsham, and also at Worthing. On 
the 17th, swallows were observed in Kent, at Dover, and also at 
Hawkhurst, while within the last few days they have been noticed 
round London. The martin was seen at Manningtree on April 
16th, the chiffchaff ha’ now been with us for nearly a fortnight, and 
so has the redstart. The cuckoo’s messenger has been seen at 
Hawkhurst and at Worthing, while the cuckoo is alleged to have 
been heard in various parts of Sussex and Kent. Fhe garden 
warbler was seen by Mr. A. H. Macpherson in Kensington Gardens 
on April 16th. It is to be feared that these early arrivals will find 
very little food or shelter. The wheat plant will hardly hide a 
mouse, the trees and hedges are still wonderfully bare. An observer 
in Cornwall writes :—“ My pheasants only commenced laying on 
April 12th, as against March 2gth last year, which was itself a very 
backward season.” 

CATTLE.——A recent sale of cattle at Hereford has attracted 
some attention by reason of the excellent prices realised all round 
for bulls and cows, for yearlings, as well as for full-grown stock. 
The stock were all of the well-known Hereford breed, and the con- 
tinued favour with which that race is regarded by foreign as well as 
English buyers must be very’ gratifying to our West-country 
friends. There has also been a good sale of shorthorns at Thicket 


‘Priory, near York. The bulls were epenly well sold. Another 
S 


sale at Dringhouses, also near York, was also successful, despite 
atrocious weather, culminating in a severe thunderstorm. Young 
shorthorn bulls seem to be in growing request, and the contem- 
poraneous success of sales of our two leading breeds starts the 
spring season with a very fair promise. 

IRELAND, so we hear, has fared’ better than most other countries 
in the way of weather during ‘the past winter. There has been 
much less snow than in either Scotland or England, and the frost 
has not been severe. Very few sheep and lambs have been lost, and 
spring sowing has been. proceeding steadily, ever since March. 
Farm work is now well advanced. The land was turned up in 
excellent condition after the abundant sunshine of last summer, and 
a fine seed-bed has been obtained. The area of potatoes planted 
is said by competent observers to be larger than ever. The Cham- 
pion variety, which for several seasons gave excellent returns in 
Ireland, has lost favour through damage by disease, and this apning 
various other varieties have been tried. The good prices just note 
at English stock sales have also occurred in Ireland. Store cattle 
were bought in cheaply at the end of the grazing season, and with 
a slight advance in the price of beef, feeders have been obtaining a 
capital return for their winter's keep. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. A Hereford correspondent writes: “On 
ae 15th we had the first appearance of swallows and sandmartins. 
This is the same date as in 1885, but two days later than last 
year. On the 19th, a wheatear, and I was informed a meadow 
pipit, had also been seen near Hereford. Crossbills were rather 
numerous near Brecon all the winter up to March,-and scaupducks 
have been seen very far inland. I shot one on Llangorse Lake on 
January 24th. On February 8th, a large flock of probably nearly a 
hundred brimblings appeared, in company with chaffinches and 
linnets, feeding on the stubbles. Siskins were unusually numerous 
during the winter, frequenting the alder and larch plantations. The 
cuckoo was heard on April 13th at Tupsley, and swallows were seen 
skimming over the Wye last Sunday. The same day I heard the 
chiffchaff in full song in Dinedor Wood. A hoopoe has been seen 
near Kenderchurch.” 

FARM PRODUCE is now selling a little better than was the case 
a month ago. Wheat is in better request, and fetches about Is. 
more money ; and fine barley for sowing has been actively inquired 
after at a good price. Oats remain extremely cheap, but beans and 
peas have followed the two leading staples, and have picked up 
slightly in value. Fowls—an important branch of modern farming 
—are now yielding well, and the big towns present an almost 
unlimited demand for new-laid eggs at a moderate price. The 
business in milk and butter has been a little better than formerly. 
At the Metropolitan Meat Market of Monday a large supply of 
beef and mutton failed to weaken business; on the contrary, trade 
was described in the market circulars as “improved all round.” 
' KENT, Amid signs of improvement, and even of prosperity, 
in the agricultural = of Kent which borders on the metropolis, it 
is discouraging to learn that in Mid and East Kent the depression 
seems rather to deepen than heighten. In the Weald agreat breadth 
of land is being inid down to grass, and the population of more than 
one village has been decreased by some hundreds. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Frittenden and Marden there are at least twelve farms, 
each about roo acres in extent, to let, owing to the tenants giving 
notice to leave. The very handy size of these farms renders their 
becoming vacant a peculiarly bad sign. What must be the letting 
chances of big and unwieldy holdings? Rents in Mid and East 
Kent have been often reduced to the extent of one-third of the 
former amount, and it is said that almost all the large landowners 
have farms on hand. It is also stated that the quantity of hops still 
unsold in Kent and Sussex is extraordinarily large. It is not so 
much the low prices as the want of purchasers at any price. 

Fruit GRowING. Mr. Tallerman has just been delivering a 
most useful address to the farmers of Kent at Canterbury. The 
technical character of much of his observations, while preventing 
quotation, did not rob the address of value to practical men; on the 
contrary, it was: a most spirited attempt to grapple with the real 
difficulty of the day, namely, how to compete with the foreign fruit 
now poured into England, to the injury of our agriculturists. “ The 
Americans, our most formidable competitors,” said Mr. Tallerman, 
‘recognised, and advantageously put into practice, two golden prin- 
ciples unknown to the farmers of this country. The first was, that 
the nearer their packages of.produce were to the requirements of 
the consumer, the less number of middlemen and handling was 
required in its distribution. The second’ was, that by properly and 
effectively classifying the contents of their packages, he was in a 
position to reach distant and unknown purchasers for his produce, 
who could buy by a known description, whereas, if it was packed in 
a general and promiscuous manner, it must go to an adjacent 
market, where the sale was limited to those who could.attend it.” 


- There is much truth in these remarks. 
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NOTICE or REMOVAL 


FAULDING, STRATTON, 


AND CO, 


Linendrapers to Her Majesty and His Ri i 
ness the Prince of Wales, pi ar 


HAVE REMOVED FROM COVENTRY ST. 


124, PALL MALL, S.W. 


Every Description of DAMASK TABLE LI 
SHEETINGS, TOWELLINGS, a mn 


HEMSTITCHED SHEETS and PILLOW 
CASES. Estimates and Samples Free. 


S tye’ ® 
WOOLLEN MEET. 
ING. Hand-Loomed. 
Highly Recommended. | 
74 an 


on 
CLEARANCE SALE 
of their 
FLEBRATED ABBOTSFORD 
GRATES, CHIMNEY PIECES, 


TILES, FENDERS. DOGS, &c. 


stensive Alterations the whole 
Inconsequerce.o! MUST BE CLEARED. 


Enormous Reductions in Prices. 


wer Victoria Street, 
WEBB, | DRAING=™ 222. 
MAP PIN (&. London, w. F-Bortwc, SBASEES =, 


A D 
MCN YNED WAVERLEY PENS: 


* They come as a boon and a blessing to men. 
The Pickwick, the Owl, and the Waverley Pen."—=Oban Times, 


Try the “ BIG WAVERLEY” PEN. Try the * HINDOO PENS,” Nos. 1, a, 3. 


C 


ta 
ASSOCIATION, 63. 


es TE <<‘ MACNIVEN&CAMERO 
‘2 Bic WAVERLEY PEN rer WE NOS HINDOO PEN 
ST MATNW ENA ES aoe EDINBURGH 


“They eclipse all others." —Zra, * With oblique points are inestimable."-—Encknow Times 
SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
Specimen Box, containing all the kinds, by post, rs. rd. 


MACNIVEN AND CAMERON 
WAVERLEY WORKS, Blair Street, EDINBURGH. 


WILLIAM LASSON'S HATR ELIXIR 


; 'NQUESIONABLY takes first ranlz amongst all 


a washes recommended as remedies to prevent the falling off of the 


hair, and to promote and strengthen the growth thereof. It does not indeed 
possess the property of producing hair where the roots no Jonger exist, | 
for there is no remedy capable of doing so. notwithstandiug ‘the pretended 
efficacy of some tinctures advertised in the papers—but it WILL strengthen 
the scalp and hair roots to such a degree that the falling off of the hair 
is soon, artested, and new hair will grow from the roots, provided these 
are not dead. 
This has been ATTESTED BY MANY PRACTICAL EXPERI- 
MENTS mate. f ‘ 
3 The HAIR ELIXIR has no_influence_ on the colour of the hair, 
: NOR BOES IT CONTAIN ANY INGREDIENTS INJURIOUS TO 


“AN 


Z 
ZZ 
i 


PRICE 6s. PER BOTTLE. 


Depots for the sale of this Elixir at all wholesale 
Druggists and Chemists in the United Kingdom. 


GWIF T'S 
GPECI FIC.. 
THE GREAT VEGETABLE BLOOD PURIFIER. | 


Has been in use over 50 years. 


From time immemorial the human race has_ been afflicted with contagious blood-poison 
diseases, and transmitting the poisonous taint to the third and fourth generations, So 
that a very large per cent. of the human family have become victims. we 

THE SWIFT SPECIFIC COMPANY come to show you the ‘‘silver lining to the 
dark cloud.” These diseases CAN BE CURED. They have the remedy. 


SWIFT'S SPECIFIC 1s tHe onty VecETASLE BLoop 


PURIFIER ON THE MARKET, AND THE ONLY ONE PUT UP WITHOUT MINERAL Porsoxs | 


THE GRAPHIC 


SWI! FT’S S PEC I F J C cures Cancer, Catarrh, Scrofula, Eczema, 


Ulcers, Rheumatism, Blood Taint, hereditary or otherwise. without the use of Mercury or 
Potash, Hundreds of thousands of cases of Blood Diseases, Skin Diseases, and Mercurial 
Poisoning have been relieved by Swift's Specific. 


S S S —SWIFT’S SPECIFIC—is Sold by all Chemists and lsd Mestinirie 
Pinshebeah Dealers. ice—Liquid, 4s, 6d. bottle; Dry, 2s. 6d per package. and poster. 
ON receipt of above wie Send Paes Book on Blood oa Skin Diseases, ‘posted ree. 


THE SWIFT SPECIFIC CO., Snow Hill, London. 


STREETER & CO. 


STREETERS’ 


DIAMOND ORNAMENTS 
From 10 Guineas to 10,000 Guineas 


_ Cannot-be surpassed for elegance of design. quality of 
ren and general finish. They are London made, 
rilliants are all white, and properly cut. 


THE ONLY JEWELLERS WHOSE STOCK CONSISTS OF 


18, NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W. 


workman- 
and — the 


D IN THE REIGN OF GEO 
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GWan SONNENSCHEIN&CO.’S “ Heigh ho! the wind and the rain’—Ssakespeare. 


“ere SAVE 5 __ BY SENDING ONE HALFPENNY 


"THE RUSSIAN PEASANTRY: : 
POST CARD, ‘wihzsarcs*tcke* 


their Agrarian Condition, Social Li 
met * ey is fe, id 
: ife. am full Address, to the 


rig ARN ETN, Seu | BRADFORD 
5 MANUFAC: 


a qhhis Work, “together with TIRHOMIROV'S 
RUSSIA: Falivical and Social A vols, 3¥0., 31s.) 


forms a COMPLETE AC T of MODERN 
“SHIPLEY FIELDS MILL 
BRADFORD, YORKSHIRE 


RUSSIA, entirely superseding all previous Works 
Who will forward an Illustrated Catalogue of their 


“UILTIMUS SILK” 


RAIN REPELLENT 


| |MBRELLAS 


LADIES, §s., Carriage paid. 


ANEW WORK ON CANAL AND BARGELIF 
C ! LIFE 
LIFE in the CUT. 


~é By Amos READE. 6s. i 
mission, to George Smith, of tae by per- 


A NEW NOVEL BY ANNIE 
LOVES A TYRANT. Pca 
(This day. 


NEW NOVEL BY JEAN 3 
V AIA’S LOED: 3 a 


A 


MR.GEORGE MOORE'S NEW WORKIS NOW 
READY. 


ONE ESSIONS of a YOUNG 
: -, By the Aut f "s Wife.” 
With Etched Portrait of ‘Author iy We Shae 


D°CTORS rie DOCTORS: 
ome Curious Chapters in Medi i 

and Quackery, With Capel enteee ne 
Gillray.. By Granam Evertrt, Author of “Eng- 
lish Caricurists of the Nineteenth Century,” Crown 
8vo, cloth. 6s. [This day. 


ISTORY OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
HEM, Cape Colonial’ Serres: Wat Cae 
Maps. 15s. 


[Next week. 


MORE EXCELLENT WAY, 


By Constance Howe. r'vol. 6s, 


Which have more genuine 

improvements and long 

wearing qualities than any 

Umbrellas in the World. 
40 BEAUTIFUL HANDLES 


o! 
With 4 Coloured 


TO CHOOSE FROM. GENTLEMEN'S, j0s. with hall-marked silver b id. 
HISTORY OF THE BOERS. By| a GUARANTEE witheach Umbrella. Money refunded pe a Arrive se a 5 


the Same. With’; Maps. rss, 
[Second Edition now ready. 


FOR HPICURES. 
MOUNTFEORD’S 


Mr. Mountford, the well-known caterer, is now able to 
offer to Epicures, Convalescents, and Invalids, an ample 
supply of Genuine Green Turtle at a price never before possible, 
This prime delicacy needs no laudation as a vivifying appetiser, a 
restorer, and strengthener, and all Physicians unite in its recom- 
mendation. At 3s. 6d. per half-pint this delicious article is now 
brought within reach of all. Of all retail traders, or sample 
direct from Wholesale Agent, David Challen, London, N. 


TURTLE. 
FOR CONVALESCENTS. 
IS THE ONLY 


GENUINE EAU DE BOTO DENTIFRICE 


Approved by the ACADEMY of MEDICINE of PARIS. 


This excellent dentifrice is the most suitable for the teeth and gums, as weil as the 
POUDRE de BOTOT ax guinguina 
PARIS: 229, Rue Saint Honoré. 
WuoLrsaLe: BUTLER & CRISPE, 4, Cheapside, LONDON, and all Perfumers and Chemists 


BY SPECIAL ROYAL AND IMPERIAL WARRANT 
EGERTON [BURNETT ROYALSERGES 


FASHIONABLE MATERIALS. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 


For Ladies’, Children’s, and Gentlemen's 
Dress. Unsurpassed for Beauty, Novelty 
and Sterling Value. The Immense variety 
of Patterns comprises Specialities to sui 
all Climates, and all Fashions. 


For Laptes’ 10340. 10 3s, 60. PER 
YARD. 

For GENTLEMEN'S ANO Boys’ WEAR 

5A-INCH, FROM 2S. 110. PER YARD. 


c Ditto FOR INDIAN AND SUMHER 
ots WEAR, 48. 60.'T0 7S. 60. PER YARD: 
z ANY LENGTH SOLD. 


Z3 Carriage Paid on Orders of 41 in value, to 
Ze any Railway Station in the United King- 


BE ey OF DYSPEPSIA;3; 
or, Digestion Perfect and Imperfect. By A. E° 
Brincer, M.D.. &c. 4s. 6d. A popular treatise on 
the disastrous consequences which result from an 
opposition to the laws which regulate the human food 
supply. ‘ Will take a prominent place among popular 
medical handbooks.”"—Scotsman, 


THE CONTEMPORARY PULPIT LIBRARY. 
Vol. I. 
CANON LIDDON. SERMONS (rts). 


Imperial 16 mo, cloth extra, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 
The next Two Volumes will be by Canon Farrar 
and the Bishop of PererBorouGu (Dr. Magee). 


HANTS of LABOUR. A Song- 

Book for the People. With the Music. Edited 

by Epwarp CarPeNnTER. With Frontispiece and 

Title-page by WALTER CRANE. Paper wrapper, 15.3 
cloth extra, 2s. 


NEW VOLUMES OF 


P I “HE YOUNG COLLECTOR 
SERIES. Fully Illustrated and Bound in flat 
c'oth. price 1s. 
BRITISH BIRDS. By R. Bowprer SHarp and 
W. Harcourt Batu. 
SILKWORMS. By E. A. Butier. [Prospectuses free 


HE SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD 
FIELDS. A Complete Guide for Investors, 
Speculators, Miners, and Visitors. By Ernest 
GLANVILLE, of Cape Colony. With a Large Coloured 


Rian wad Picture Wrapper, 15. 
Map anSONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Sq 


THE 


ee 


~~~. 


MOURNING FOR FAMILIES. 


’ = d 

essrs. AYS experienced | , 
M BStB cu icks and MILLINERS z 
travel to any part of the kingdo n, 

free of expense to purchasers, 
They take with them dresses and millinery, 

besides patterns of materials, 

at 1s. per yard and upwards. . 
Estimates given for Household Mourning. 


- Sys, dom. 
™ Aj} GOODS PACKED FOR 
; EXPORTATION. 


len Warehouse 
—EGERTON BURNETT, Wooll ; 
reer WELLINGTON, SOMERSET. ENGLAND. 


RGE Ill. 


COLDSMITHS. 


STREETERS 


RUBIES & SAPPHIRES 


Direct from the Burmah Mines, thus enabling the Public to buy these 
ir 


Stones at First hand. PEARLS 


of the Finest Quality, direct from their own Pearling Fleet. 


ee ae 
ONE UNIFORM QUALITY OF COLD—VIZ., 18-CARAT. | 


ee LS 


18, NEW BOND STI., LONDON, W. 


No Agents. 


AY'S, 
Regent direct London, 


THE GRAPHIC 
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PUBLISHED. OTICE OF REMOVAL to 136, | ETZMA 
MEDIATELY WILL BE N O NN and CO.—Furniture, 


METZLER and CO.’S POPULAR| GAMP 
SONGS BLIC. 
s and HE GREAT CRYPTOGRAM— 


,Sung by Popular Vocalists. 
Thematic Catalogues, showing the compas: 
character of each Song, sent post free. 
MISTRESS PRUE. . . L. Mottoy. 


U SS. A. J. CaLpicorr 
SHE WALKSIN Be AEx Hope ‘TEMPLE. 


ILL WATCH O'ER . EpitH Cooke. 
COUNTRY COURTSHIP . Louts Drent. 
PILGRIMS. . » . F. H. Cowen. 
UNBIDDEN . A. J. Carpicorr. 
BE MINE AGA . MiLton WELLINGS. 
LIGHT IN DARKNESS. F. H. Cowen. 
IS IT TOO LAT » . Lawrence KELLIEZ. 
‘ORY OF YEA . F.L. Mor. 
HAMPTON COURTSHIP. F. Cexrier. 
ENCHANTED WOOD. . Arcuiz KEEN, 
REE ~ yy 6. 6<Miss Davis. 
WEET LAVENDER . J. L. Mottoy. 


In keys to suit all voices 2s, each net. 


MASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
Supplied tothe QUEEN. 
Supplied to the Empress EUGENIE 
ighest Awards and Testimonials 


MASON and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
priced bg LISZT ORGANS, £120 
ec. 
Dr. STAINER'S AMERICAN ORGAN TUTOR, 
2s. » net.” 


ETZLER and CO., 
42, Great Marlborough Street, London. 
Music and Musical Instruments 
Of Every Description. 


PLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S 
PIANOS. Every description for SALE or 
HIRE. Illustrated Lists free. 

SOLE AGENCY, 170, New Bond Street. W. 


O LADIES. —SALE of NEW 
MUSIC ata large reduction, and post free, All 
new songs. pieces, &c.,ofallpublishers. New copies, 
Lest editions. Prices commence 4d., 6d., 8d. Cata- 
logues sent gratis, and post free—J. W. MOFFATT, 
Barnsbury House, 280, Caledonian Road, I.ondon, N. 


PIANOS and ORGANS.—Notice.— 

Great Clearance Sale. No reasonable offer 
refused. Ten years’ warranty. Easy terms. Full 
compass Cottage Pianos, 10 Guineas, 12 Guineas. 
Class o. 14 gs. Class 3. 23 gs. | Class 6. 35 gs. 
Class 1.17 gs. Class 4. 26 gs. Class 7. 40 gs. 
Class 2, 20 gs. Class §. 30 gs. Class 8. 45 & 

American Organs, 44 guineas up to 50 guineas, by 
“ Bell.” “Smith,” “ Karn,” Story and Clarke,” &c.— 
D'ALMAINE and CO, (Established 103 years), 91, 
Finsbury Pavement, E.C. 


Meas BROADWOOD and SONS, 
33, GREAT PULTENEY ST., LONDON, W. 
OLD MEDAL. 


INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, 188s. 
GOLD MEDAL, SOCIETY OF ARTS, 1885. 
PIANOFORTES for SALE at from B to aso Gs. 

PIANOFORTES for HIRE. 


HOMAS OETZMANN and CO. 
desire it to be most distinctly understood that 

they are Pianoforte Manufacturers only, and that their 
cnly address is 27, Baker Street, Portman Sq., London 


£15, —OETZMANN’S £15 

* PIANO, 7 octaves, iron plate, tho- 
poughl sound and strong. Warranted for 30 years. 
Packed free and sent safely to any part of the kingdom. 
THOMAS OL TZMANN and CO. 27, Baker Street. 
£15.—HEADS of FAMILIES 

* and Principals of Schools should see the 
415 Piano,as no other House has ever offered so 


Rood a Piano at so low a price. Packed free. 
“HOMAS OETZMANN ard CO., 27, Baker Street. 


PIANOS, 415, PIANOS, £20, 
PIANOS, £25.—An opportunity now. offers to 
those who are able to pay cash, of purchasing really 
good pianos by Broadwood, Collard, Erard,and other 
cod makers at nominal prices. Descriptive Lists free 
HOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street. 


NEW and POPULAR NOVELS. 

Now ready. at all Libraries. 

THE WEB OF FATE. A Dramatic Story. By 
W,, J. Wiping. _2 vols. . 

IN ITE AND GOLD. A Story. By Mrs, 
F. H. WILLiAMSon._3 vols. 

JOY COMETH IN THE MORNING. A Country 
Tale. BR ALGERNON GISSING. | 2 vol: 

BERNARD 


Ss. 
AND MARCIA. A Story of Middle 

ARS By ExizaBETH GLAISTER, 3 vols. 
A iLY WIDOW. By Henry CRESSWELL, 
Author of * A Modern Greek Heroine,” &c. 3 vols. 
VIRGINIA TENNANT. By the Author of “A 


Golden Bar,” “ Christina North.” 2 vols. 
HURST and BLACKETT, Limited. 


SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF KAISER WIL- 
*HELM I. ByG.M. Ruopss. See 
HE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE for MAY. 
Profusely Illustrated. price 6d. ; by post, 8d. 
‘he Number contains :— 


I. KAISER “WILHELM I. Engraved by E, 


SCHLADITZ. 
Il. SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF KAISER 
WILHELM I. By G. M. Ruopzs. Illus- 


trated. 

III. THE MEDIATION OF RALPH HARDE- 
LOT. Chaps. XXVIIL—XXX. (continued) 
By Professor W. Minvo, s 

Iv. A SONG OF SPRING. By Crement Scott 

V. GLIMPSES OF OLD ENGLISH HOMES. 
Ill. Hinchingbrooke, By ExizasetH Batcu. 


Tllustrated. 

VI.COACHING DAYS and _ COACHING 
WAYS. —" The Dover Road.” PartII. By W. 
OuTRaAM TRISTRAM. With Illustrations by 
HERBERT RalLTon and HucuH THomMson. 

VII. LIL: A Liverpool Child. (To be continued.) 
By Acnzs C, MAITLAND: 
VIIL ET CASTERA. By H.D. Trait, 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


Price rs. Monthly. ‘ 
MAcMILLANS MAGAZINE, 
No. 343, for MAY. Price 1s. 


ontents : 
1. Chris. By W. E. Norris Chapters—XVI—XVIII..: 


(Concluded). : : 
. Sydney Smith. By George Saintsbury. 
. Gentlemen Emigrants. 
. The Afghan Boundary, By Stephen Wheeler. 
. In the Dales Sixty Years Since. By Lady Verney. 
. The Reyerberator. By Henry James. VIII.—X. 


. Puri.anism. By Rev. J. Fraser. 3 
MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


waAnkun 


their REMEDIES CLINICALLY ILLUS- 
RATED. By Je Compton, Burnett, M.D. 
London: JAMES EPPS and CO., 170, Piccadilly, 
and 48, Threadneed/e Street 


PASTEL PAINTING. By J. L. 
Sprinck. Vide The Artist, September, 1886: 

“We cordially recommend this little work to all 
Artists.” Per post,_ 1s. 1d. ECHERTIER, 


BARBE, and CO.. 60, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published, __ 
104 pp., Foolscap 8vo., Cloth, Gilt Edges 
Price as. 6d. 


FROM OVER THE TOMB. 
By A Lapy. 


2s. 6d.. post free. 
DISEASES of the SPLEEN and 
T 


. BURNS, 
15, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, LONDON, W.C. 


Ree nei old sel eee 

Now ready (Sixpence). New Series, No. 59. 

HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE 

for MAY, containing, among __ other 

i i st, “ THE EAVESDROPPER,” 

Biicles OCR GRAND TOUR’—"MR. SAND- 

FORD.” IV.—VIT—" WITH THE DUKE”—A 
LIFE’'S 


MORNING.” by the Author of “ Demos,” 
i i _ TX.—X., &e., &e. 
Liny® shire ELDER, &CO. 15, Waterloo Pl, 


de luxe, 6 vols, 8v0, £3 3S- 


SON LOW, MARSTON, and 
CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 


FRANCIS BACON'S CIPHER in the SO- 
CALLED SHAKESPERE PLAYS. By Icnatius 
DONNELLY. _2 vols, royal 8vo, price 30s. 

THE TABLE OF CONTENTS= 

BookI. The Argument. Part 1—William Shakes- 
eare did not Write the Plays. Part IJ.—Francis 
Bacon the Real Author of the Plays. Part Itl— 
Parallelisms. Book II—The Demonstration. Part 
}.—The Cipher in the Plays. Part Il.—The Cipher 
Narrative. Book ITI.—Conclusions. 


EW GLOSSARY OF THE 
OBSCURE WORDS in SHAKESPEARE, 

and the Dramatists of the Seventeenth Century, By 
CHaRLes Mackay, LL.D., F.S.A,, author of “ The 
Gaelic Etymology of the Languages of Western 
Europe.” Int vol, demy 8vo., cloth extra, one guinea. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S 
COMEDIES, HISTORIES, TRAGEDIES, 
and POEMS. The text newly edited with glossarial, 
historical and explanatory notes by RICHARD GRANT 


WHITE. 3 vols, crown 8vo, gilt top, 41 16s.; edition 
(1,000 pages in each vol.) 


GHAKESPEARE STUDIES. By 


R. Grant WHITE, crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


ANNALS. of the LIFE and WORK 
of WM. SHAKESPEARE, By JosErH 
CUNDALL, small post 8vo, 3s. 6d. ; cloth, 55. 


HAKESPEARE His Own Inter- 

reter, C. and M. Cowpen Crarxe's Shakes- 

peste ey, unlocking the treasures of his style, &c. 
vo, ALIS. 


GHAKESPEARE from an American 
Ww) point of view. By G. WiLKEs, 8vo., cloth, 
emblematically gilt, 16s. . oe 2 
Includes an inquiry _as to his religious faith and 
knowledge of law. "The Baconian theory is also 
considered. - 


HAKESPEARE’S HEROINES: 

A Series of Studies by the Greatest Living 
British Painters. Goupigravurg Tllustrations. , 

Impressions on Columbier 4to. Plate Paper, 17 inches 

by 12 inches, bound on guards, with Descriptive 

etlereress: in very handsome Persian morocco, gilt 

edges, £5 5s. c 
‘or prospectus apply to the Publishers, 
ESSRS. SAMPSON LOW, 
MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
Limited, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, E.C, 


NOW _ READY. _ Price One Shilling. 
ARPER’S MAGAZINE. 
MAY NUMBER, 
CONTENTS: 
Part V. of Wm. Brack’s New Novel, 
IN FAR LOCHABER, 
( Begun in gnuary). 
ALEXANDER WILLIAM KINGLAKE. From 
a Photograph by Elliott and Fry, London. Frontis- 


iece. 

LONDON AS A LITERARY CENTRE. First 
Paper, R. R. Bowker. Twenty-eight Portraits, 
from Photographs by Barraud, Cameron, Studio, 
Myall_and omnes London Stereoscopic Com- 

any, Elliottand Fry,&c. 
atthew Arnold, M.A. —Martin Farquhar Tupper— 

Philip James Bailey—William Morris—Lewis Morris 

—Earl Lytton—Jean_ Ingelow—Christina G. Rossetti 

—Leslie Stephen—Walter Pater—John Addington 

Symonds—Frederick Max Miller—Sidney Colvin— 

Phili Gilbert Hamerton—Herbert Spencer—John 

Tyndall — Thomas Henry Huxley— Sir John 

Lubboek—Cardinal Newman—Cardinal Manning— 

Archdeacon Farrar—Rev. _H. Haweis—James 

Anthony Froude—W. E. H. Lecky—Samuel Smiles 

—W. H. Mallock—Dr, William Smith. 

A WINTER IN ALGIERS. Second Paper. F. A. 
Bripeman. Thirteen Illustrations, drawn by F. 
A. BrrpGMaNn. : 

LAMENTATIONS of JEREMIAH JOHNSON. 
A Story. Rurn McENery Stuarr. 

STUDIES OF THE GREAT WEST.—IIL., 
Chicago, Cruarzes DuDLEY, WARNER. 

IF SO. A Poem. Ricwarp E. BurToN 

RUSSIAN CONVICTS in the SALT MINES of 
ILETSK. Henry Lanspevt, D.D., M.RAS., 
F.R.G.S, Fifteen [lustrations, from Photographs 
and Drawings by CHARLES GRAHAM, W. P, SNYDER, 


THE ADVENTURES OF TWO MEN, A Story. 
des D. WuiTine. 
JUSTICE AND LAW IN RUSSIA. Atzgrt F. 


HEARD 
AN UNPROMISING MARRIAGE. A Story. 


Annrz BIGELOw. 
MOUNT SKIDDAW. A Sonnet. Witu1am Worps- 
WORTH. With Illustrations, drawn by ALFRED 


PARSONS. 

THE CITY OF DENVER. Epwarp Roberts. 
Fourteen Illustrations from Photographs by C. C. 
WRIGHT, Rose and Company, &c. : 

WHY? A Poem. Amerie RIves. 

THE MARRIED MAN. A Poem. With Illustra- 
tions, drawn by E. A. ABBEY. 


&o, &e, &e, 
London: SAMPSON, LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, 
and RIVINGTON, Limited, 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 


MAY NUMBER JUST OUT. 
ELDON’s LADIES’ JOURNAL 


Price 3d., by post, 44d. A. paper pattern of 
Summer Visite given away, also Coloured Plate of 
Mantles, Costumes, Tea Gowns, 


ELDON’S DRESSMAKER. 
Price 1d., post free 2d. A charming 
Coloured Plate of Summer, Fashions given away. 
Fifty Illustrations of Latest Summer Designs. 


WELDON'S BAZAAR of Chil- 
v DREN’S FASHION. 

Price 1d., post free, 2d. A paper pattern of a Girl's 
Garibaldi or Skirt Bodice given away. Seventy 
Illustrations of Suminer Styles. 


ELDON'S SMOCKING. 


Each Part is complete, t,oco Engravings. 
Parts 1 to 10 justtout, price 6d., post free 7$d., or the 
¥ to Books post free, 5s. 6d. 
Weldon’s Netting Weldon's Macramé Lace 
Weldon’s Knitter. 2 parts | Weldon's Stocking Knitter 
Weldon’s Crochet. 2 parts | Weldon’s Art Needlework 
Weldon's Crochet Macramé. 


WELDON and CO., Southampton St., Strand, W.C. 


RTISTICALLY DRAWN 
PORTRAITS in Crayon, from Life or Photo- 
graph, 3in, head, on paper 15 in. by 11 in., 10s. 6d. 
These drawings can only be compared to fine en- 
gravings.. Numerous testimonials for oil or water- 
colour. See prospectus.—JOHN BOOL, Artist from 
Royal Academy, National Medallist, 86, Warwick 
Street, Belgravia, S,W. 


HROAT IRRITATION and 
COUGH.—Soreness and dryness. tickling and 
irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. 
For these symptoms use EPPS'S GLYCERINE 
JUJUBES. In contact with the glands at the 
moment they are excited by the act of sucking the 
glycerine in these agreeable confections becomes 
actively healing. Sold in tins, 1s. 14d.. labelled 
TJAMES EPPS and CO, Homeopathic Chemists, 
ondon. : 


EPES'S GLYCERINE 
—Dr. George Moore, in his work on “ Nose and 
Throat Diseases,” says:—* The Glycerine Jujubes 
prepared by James Epps and Co. are of undoubted 
service as a curative or palliative agent;” while Dr. 
Gordon Holmes, Senior Physician to the Municipal 
Throat and Ear Infirmary, writes:—‘‘ After an 
extended trial, I have found your Glycerine Jujubes 
BE considerable benefit in almost all forms of throat 
iseases. 


JUJUBES. 


Oe THIRD AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
ON SOME 
HAKESPEARE'S FEMALE 
S CHARACTERS. 
3! 5 OF a e 
By HELENA FAUCIT, LADY MARTIN. 
Dedicated by Pamissen & Hee Most Gracious 
aye: le 
i i Author. 8yo., 75..6d. 
wr itd BT RUeWOOD and SONS, Edinburgn 
and London. 


ACCHARIN. — The new Sweet 
Product from Coal Tar ; 300, times sweeter than 
sugar, a powerful antiseptic, non-fermenting, 

and perfectly harmless to ‘the human system. 


ACCHARIN. — His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, in his speech at the 
People’s Palace, said—"A recent invention 
seems to show the taste of such a food as sugar 
can be imitated so as defy detection. 


ACCHARIN, says Sir Henry 
Roscoe, is “the most rematkable of all the 
marvellous products of the Coal Tar Indust; 

ACCHARIN.—The Rev. C. H. 
Spurgeon writes" I regard the. discovery Rot 

i at blessing, 
ree coneetned 3 and ‘4 am only. one of 
thousands.” 


ACCHARIN is invaluable in the 
Nursery, since it cannot, turn acid in the 
stomachs of children; it is recommended by 
the Faculty where. sugar is forbidden, in cases 
of diabetes, gout, rheumatism, dyspepsia, liver 
complaint, complication of the kidneys, and 
obesity. 2 a 

GACCHARIN is the most delicate 


ant delicious sweet, and never cloys the palate. 


GACCHARIN may be used for ALL 
“DOMESTIC PURPOSES in the place, of 
sugar ; it is relatively as cheap and far healthier. 


ACCHARIN is now sold _ in 
granular and tabloid form ready for immediate 
use, = 

had in 


GACCHARIN may be 
bottles from 2s. 6d. each of all Grocers and 
Druggists in the Kingdom. 


—————————————— 
GHIRTS.— FORD’S.— Patterns of 
New French Printed Shirtings and Oxford Mats 
sent to select from. Six shirts and one dozen of 
collars to match for R carriage paid. 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


HIRTS.— FORD'S EUREKA 


SHIRTS, Special to measure, 30s., 40s., 45s. the 


half dozen. Illustrated self-measure, post free. 
R. FORD and CO., 4x, Poultry, London, 


LD SHIRTS Re-fronted, Wrist 
and Collar Banded, fine Linen, Three for 6s. ; 
Superior, 7s. 6d.; Extra F ine, 9s. Send three (not 
less), with Cash. Returned ready for use, Carriage 
paid.—R. FORD & CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


ABSIDIUS. — The only Flannel 
Shirts that never shrink in washing, not if 
washed 100 times, woven, three for ars. 6d. ; elastic, 
soft as silk, three for 395, 6d. Write for patterns and 
self-measure.—-R. FORD & CO., 41, Poultry, London, 


GIDIUS.—Tennis Flannel Shirts 

never shrink in washing, white and fancy 

colours, ys. 6d., 9s. 6d., 118. 6d.; elastic, soft as silk. 
13s. 6d. Self-measure and patterns free by post. 
R. FORD and CO., 41, Poultry, London. 


PRIMROSE RUG, Handsome, 


Unique, excellent Design, and realistic Colour. 
x oF, Agent, 


DVICE TO MOTHERS.—Are 


_& you broken in your rest by a sick child suffering 
with the pain of cutting teeth? Go at once to a 
chemist and get a bottle of Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP, It will relieve the poor 
It is perfectly harmless; it 
relieving the child 
awakes *‘as bright 


rices_and particulars apply_to the 
ite MAN, az, Nicholl Square, E.C. 


sufferer immediately. 
roduces natural, quiet sleep b: 
om pain, and the little cheru 
as a button.” 


RS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
. ‘SYRUP. It has long been in use in America, 
and is highly recommended by medical men. It is 
very pleasant to take ; it soothes the child; it softens 
the gums, allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates ‘the 
bowels, and is the best known remedy for dysentery 
and diarrhcea, whether arising from teething or other 
causes, Be sure and ask for Mrs, Winslow's Soothin, 
Syrup, and see that “Curtis and Perkins, New York 
ondon,” is on the outside wrapper. _No mother 
ei without it. Sold by all ‘medicine dealers, 
at 1s. 13d. 


HE MEXICAN HAIR 

: Pu. RENEWER 
Will positively restore, in every case, grey or white 
hair to its original colour, without leaving the dis- 
agreeable smell of most, ‘’ Restorers.” It makes the 
hair charmingly beautiful, as well as promotes the 


growth of the hair on bald spots where the glands are 

not decayed, : 

"THE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER 


This preparation has never been known to fail in 
restoring t e hair to its natural colour and gloss in 
from eight to twelve days. 

It promotes growth, and prevents the hair falling 
out, eradicates dandriff, and leaving the scalp ina 
clean, healthy condition. 


"THE MEXICAN HAIR 
r _ RENEWER 
1s put up_with directions in German, French, and 
Spanish, Retail gvery where in the Higdon at 3s. 6d. 
nly one size.--Sold_ wholesale the A = 
AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY, Lintel & 
Farringdon Road, London. 


LORILINE.—For the TEETH 
. ,AND BREATH. 
4s the best Liquid Dentifrice in the world. It tho- 
roughly cleanses partially decayed teeth from all 
Parasites or 1 ving -animalentas, leaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the b 
The FRAGRANT F ORILINE Temoves ee 
et olours arising from a foulstomach or tobacco 
For children or adults whose teeth show marks of 
decay its advantages are paramount. The FLORI- 
WINE should be thoroughly ‘brushed into all the 
vities ; no one $ i 
cavitiesi_ob on need fear using it too often or too 


LORILINE.—For the TEETH 


d BREATH.— inglis 
fone iM spoken, 1.—Is sold wherever the English 
Ask for the FRAGRANT FLORILINE, Pr'ce 2s 6d, 


Sold, wholesale by the ANGLO-. . 
PRUG COMPANY, Limited. Farrinedee aN 


CARTER'S COLOGNE OIL 
Keeps the scal nee ee aa 
§ ree from i 
owth of the "haik and takes it Soft ties ihe 
pcurfants Being perfectly, Harmless, and most deli- 
aie, ? a. 
is invaluable and indispensable inthe iru Bees us 


CARTER'S COLOGNE OIL 
. FOR THE HAIR 

May be obtained of all Chemists, 
airdressers throughout the world, 


Perfumers, and 
bottle, or a single bottle wi Parcels Poot 
ongecept of : a sent by Parcels Post 
red only at the Laboratory of the ANGLO- 
AMERICAN DRUG G frat 
Farringdon Road, Londen t MEANY (Limited) a 


Regent Street, W.—POPE and PLANTE 
Hosiers, Shirtmakers, and Manufacturers of Surgical 


Elastic Stockings, have removed from 4, Waterloo 
Biase pall Mall’ to 146 REGENT STREET, W. 


—————————O 
A FAIR BEAUTIFUL SKIN.— 

SULPHOLINE SOAP gives the natural tint 
and _peach-like bloom of a_perfect complexion. By 
washing with Sulpholine Soap the skin becomes 
spotless, soft, clear, smooth, supple, healthy, and com- 
fortable. Tablets 6d. Sold everywhere. 


EW SHIRTS for OLD ONES. 
J Old Shirts refitted with Irish Linen Fronts and 
Cuffs. Good quality, as. 6d. each. Specially fine 
Linen, 2s,each. New Shirts made to order. 
GEO. O'BRIEN and CO., Manufacturers, Belfast. 


—_— SSS 

CAMaRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, 

Hemstitched, Embroidered, or Plain. Guaran- 

eed Pure F. lak (no adulteration) direct from mea 

turers. e en goods. Samples pos 
fee GEORGE O'BRIEN and CO., Belfast: 


REY HAIR—Alex. Ross’ Hair Dye 
light or dark ; by post 50 stamps. CANTHAR- 
IDES, for falling hair, 50 stamps. Had of Chemistsand 
at ar, Lamb's Conduit Street, near Holborn, London 
A Pimples, Black Specks, and Unsightly Blotches 
etanry NiudVE Mh, necig Mee 
using 5 
JAMES'S HERBAL OINTMENT, made. from 
herbs only. and warranted free from anything 
‘o: 


Injurious. st free, and free from observation, to 


ddress on receipt of 15 or 35 stamps. 
Mis HR JAMES, 268, Caledonian Rd, London, N, 


PARIS. St. James’s Hotel. PARIS 


211, Rue St. Honoré, 

MOST CENTRAL and QUIET SI1UATION. 
Large and Small Apartments. 
Restaurant, Table d’Héte. 
Arrangements made for a stay. 

Terms moderate. 


SoutH -EASTERN COLLEGE, 
RAMSGATE. 


President—The Very Re the Draw oF CANTERBURY, 


Head-Master—The Rev. E. p'Avguier, M.A., Clare 
College, Cambridge. 


The College isa public school, intended to afford 
a sound education based _on the Protestant and Evan- 
gelical principles of the Church of England. 250 boys ; 
a3 Masters (Graduates). : 

Exhibitions and Scholarships of £10, 415, and £a1 
are annually thrown open for competition. 

Chapel, Gymnasium, Workshop, Swimming Bath, 
Tennis Courts, Fields of over 20 acres, Cycle Path,&c, 

Fees for board and tuition, 457 per annum. 


GOUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, 
JUNIOR SCHOOL 


Under the immediate supervision of 
Rev. E. p'Augurer and the Rey. J. B. WHITING. 
Fees same as in the College. 
For full information as to both branches apply to 
Head Master. 


MEER One p aR cen tet reed teat 
near C Stati 
MORNING CLASSES for LADIES on TOURS 
EVENING CLASSHS, MONDAY, TUESDAY 
and THURSDAY.” ‘aieraisaaks 

Apply to Head Master, L. C. NIGHTINGALE, at 
the School, for Prospectus. 


PO OMERIE RANIING “Antor ao om 
. NG, Auth id - 
nalist, READS MSS., and when desired, eae 
same, and arranges with publishers. Fee one gu‘nea 
for Fealing, with additonal feet one guinea if nego” 
successfu. i i 
—18, Thornhill Square, ‘Barnsbury, Nn Bree 


"TURKISH OR ARMENIAN 


These languages taught by a new, practical, and 
simple method, by which one can carry on a conver- 
sation a afew mouths by studying only, one pours a 

lay, ‘or_further particulars apply to P, H. 
VARTOOG, 17, Stamford Street, Blackfriars, SE, 


AMES’S DEPILATORY instantly 
Removes Superfluous Hairs from the Face 
Neck or Arms, without Injury to the Skin. Of most 
Chemists, 1s.: or sent with directions free from 
observation post free, 15 stamps.—Mrs, H.R. JAMES, 
268, Caledonian Road, London, 


W FSIMINSTER HOSPITAL, 
BROAD SANCTUARY. 
The oldest unendowed Hospital in London. 
The Committee earnestly APPEAL for SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS, Donations, and Legacies, to enable 
them to carry on the ever-increasing work of the 
Hospital SIDNEY M. QUENNELL, Secretary. 


PRAY HELP —The Vicar of St. 
‘aul's, Southwark (population 10,000, al] A 
Barnestly PLEADS for MEANS to buy Pood. Dix 
tress great. Sickness increasing. Painful appeals 
daily. QOvercoats and boots much needed for the 
poor shildren' Biko planets) and omtor’s, for the 
sick.—Kindly a _E. N. , Wicar, 94, 
Lambeth Road, London, SE. rye 


IN ACONeUMPTION Core oust noe 
| N, on the separate principle. 
Undercliff, Ventnor, Isle of Wight. Entarged to118 
beds, and will be further extended this year to 136 
beds. FUNDS urgently NEEDED. Present yearly 
expenses £9,000. Office, BK Craven Street, W.C. 
ERNEST MORGAN, Sec. 


SAMARITAN FREE HOSPITAL 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN, 
Sey our pureet Portman Square, We Darset House 
nch—1, Vorse! . S . 
Patron—H.R-H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, 


.G. 
President—Tue RIGHT HON. rug LORD LEIGH 


In order to sustain the Hospital and its Branch in 
their present efficient working order, the Committee 
feel it necessary to endeavour ‘to raise at least 42,000, 
390 of which is required to 
abl ly incurred last year. And they very earnestly 
an eonidently appeal for help to the friends of the 
Hospital, and all who sympathise with them in 
their efforts to relieve the sufferings, and save many 
poor women and children from premature death. 

_ The Institution is a Free Hospital for the Recep- 
tion and Treatment of Diseases Peculiar to Women. 
no Letter of Recommendation requirei, Poverty and 
Sickness the only Passport. 

Since its foundation no less than 276,413 women 
and children have been treated in the Oui-De 
ment, and 8.539 women and 965children have been 
adinitted as In-Patients. Large numbers of the 
woren were suffering from OVARIAN TUMOUR 
and DROPSY—which, before special attention was 

irected to itin the Samaritan Hospital in 1838, was 
a disease almost always fatal. 

Up to the end of 1886, no fewer than 1,169 cases 
were operated upon, with 988 recoveries and 181 
deaths, a mortality of 15'48 per cent. 

5,400 per annum is required to maintain the 
Hospital and its Branch, of which sum the Annual 
Subscsriptions amount to little more than $1,500, and 
the remander has to be raised by donations, and 
other uncertain sources of income. The Committee 
are most desirous of increasing the Annual Subscrip- 
tions, in order to relieve them o. the anxiety of 
raising so large an amount otherwise. 

G, SCUDAMORE, Secretary. 


ay off loans unavoid- 


CLEAR COMPLEXION.—. 


67, 69, 71 5 
HAMBS Re Ay Aaa 19 
(Near Totenhea DACP” 


OETZMANN and ¢ 


extant, post free. hing Guide 


OETZMANN and c 


0. i 
BEDROOM FURNISHED couiniture 
For Mostration and full detai ed List See pag : 
C : ARE t9t j 
‘ost free on CATALOGUE, = 
ETZMANN a: 

f nd CO 
The wANDSOR carpirg Pets 
eamless Carpet, ri ie pes 


Illustrated price list’ of other sie 28, 
ree, 


SSSI S price list ‘of 
ETZMANN &CO 
O ENGLISH and FRENCH abies, 
CRETONNES £0 422: per yard, ness 
ee imitation of GENOA VELVET: 
e: 
aces a Colouring, VTS 


ETZMANN & Co.— i 
O INDIAN EXHIBITION niet Fabric, 
iM. Wi eC, 4 ¥ 
Novel and Exquisite Colourings, 


Patterns post free. 


ETZMANN & Co. i 
O INDIAN sues Fabrics, 
In new and lovely Shades 
ee 38. nid, per yard. 
. 9d. jece 0: y 
Patterns post fea 


ETZM 
ANN &Co.,Toi i 
O PATENTED Stame Services. 
oe punhandled Evers, : 
A e from ri k 
Tllustrations of Novel and. Artistic ccoratong free 


ORTEMANN an co, 

v AKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
COMPLETE HOUSE SUN isHERS 

FIAMPSTEAD ROAD. 


NEAR TOTTENHAM C 
and GOWER STREET STATION 


SHILLING CAB FARES f Shari 
uston, King’s Cross, St. Perce en 
Stations, Regent Circus, and Piccadii'y, 


Cross, 
Waterloo 


CONSUMPTION. 
NORTH 
LONDON 


HOSP! tat 


For CONSUMPTION and 
DISEASES OF THE CHEST, 


OUNT VERNON, HAMP-. 
STEAD, N.W. 


UT PATIENTS’ DEPART- 
MENT and OFFICE, 
216, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
(Established 186c.) 


Patients admitted from all parts of the United 
ingdom. 


Chairman of General Committee : Benjamin A. 
Lyon, Esq., Uplands, Hampstead. 

Vice-Chairman : The Right Hon. Lord Robartes, 
3, Upper Grosvenor Street, W. 

Chairman of House Committee: The Rev. Sher- 
| rard B. Burnaby, Vicarage, Hampstead. 


This Hospital, since its foundation in the year 1860, 
has been the means of relieving more than 160,000 
patients and has special claims on the public. It has 
verified the correctness of the opinion now generally 
received that a lofty altitude combined with a dry 
bracing air, such as Hampstead affords, materially 
assists in arresting the progress of disease in advanced 
cases, and_in completing recovery of less advanced 
stages of Consumptton. : 

‘Phe Committee would be pleased to gratify the 
wishes of any Donors who would like to endow an 
name a Ward or Single Bed for their own Patients. 


FruNbs URGENTLY NEEDED. 


Subscriptions and Donations will ve thankully 


received by the Treasurer, 37, Fleet Street, E.C; by 
the Secretary, ‘at the office, 216 Tottenham Court 
Road, W.; or by any of the following bankers: 
Messrs. Coutts and Co., Strand, W.C.; Messrs. 
Hoare, Fleet Street, E.C.; London and County 


Bank, Hanover Savers) HOARE, Treasurer. 
LIONEL HILL, Secretary. 


SCARLET FEVER. 


| “HE LONDON FEVER HOS. 

PITAL AFFORDS ABSOLUTE SAFETY 
from the Spread of Disease by Patients sufiering 
from contagious fever, by admitting them into t $ 
wards, and there isolating them. The admission ee 
is three guineas, which pays for as long a period 6 
treatment and nursing as may be Hepessay eT hg 


six weeks. chistes overs only about a 
; Tr inder is borne by the re 
OF i ane of governors and employés 


The domestic servants 
of subsenbing firms, clubs, hotels, 
free of charge. ; 

The Host ital is nearly full, and the outlay is 
exceedingly heavy. Additional support 1s earne: 
solicited, 

Private rooms may be had at a charge of three 
guineas a wee 


&c., are treatet 


For particulars write to the: Seer CHRISTIE. 


London Fever Hospital, Liverpool Road, N. 


ETROPOLITAN CONVA- 
‘ Walton-on* 
MV" ascen aNSET TID 


Thames, Kingston ith ean 
if 7 
His Grace the DUKE of WESTMINSTER. 
wards the support 


tly NEEDED to 
Pla betel ied 4,500 poor persons admitted free 


yearly, s-—London Joint Stock Bank, 69, Pall Mall, 


“Office. 2 = W. 
Office, 32. Sacky lle Street Londons. Secretary 


ITY OF LONDON HOSPITAL 
for DISEASES ne Ee Victoria Pk..&. 
eee SOF EO exceeded income by 41,500 
T. Storrar-Smith, Secretary. 
Office, 24, Finsbury Circus, EC, 
Bankers—Messrs. Barclay 


HARITY ORGANISATION 
SOCIETY. Patron—The Queen. seat ial 
The object of this Society, is the improve 
the condition of the poor—(1) by bringin bow 
operation between the Charities and the Po ia 
and amongst the Charities ; (2) b: securing § 6 by 
vestigation and AIRE action in all cases ; an 
i icity. ' 
re eee ees (38) ave been established throughout 
ses of the 


London. 

BUTIONS towards the expen ‘ 
Couneit ¢ ue be paid at the Central Hi Buck 
ee i We Reetohi, or 10 Messis. Cour District 
tonne. can be paid to the District Committee 


Fund of the Council, ARLES LOCH, Secretary: 
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WHAT IS KNOWN ABOUT SHAKESPEARE 


BY THOMAS ARCHER.—IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


. T IRREGU- 
A LAR _IN- 
TERVALS 


we are sure to find 
public attention 
more or less excited 
by one of those 
discussions each of 
which has for many 
years past been pe- 
riodically described 
as a “ Shakespeare 
Controversy;” 
wherein disputants 
on both sides display 
anardour, not to say an asperity, only equalled 
py that of theological combatants. 

"\We have lately observed symptoms of an 
attempted revival of one of the more acri- 
monious of these disputations, and should it 
follow the usual course, we may expect to 
witness the efforts of a number of amiable 
enthusiasts to alleviate outraged loyalty 
by another “«« Shakespeare Celebration,” 
including a pilgrimage (by railway) to | 
Stratford-upon-Avon ; a visit to Shakespeare’s house, and all the 
interesting localities associated with the home life of the great 
dramatist ; a limited acquisition of Shakespearian relics, of which 
there may be found on the spot a supply as inexhaustible as those 
of the field of Waterloo ; a great banquet followed 
which the usual changes will be rung on “the Bard,” “the Swan,” 
and “the Poet,” who—ladies and gentlemen—“ was not for an age, 
but for all time:” and probably a performance of one of the 
authentic historical plays at the Stratford-upon-Avon Theatre. 

It might perhaps answer the same purpose, and would certainly 
give variety to the proceedings, if the celebrants would confine their 
‘emonstration to London, and, bearing in view an evening banquet 
at one of the large hotels which have superseded the ancient inns or 
the festive attraction of the “ Mermaid,” the “ Devil,” or the “ Boar’s- 
head Tavern” in Eastcheap, make a solemn procession (after the 
manner of the obsolete parochial custom of “ beating the bounds”) 
to St. Saviour’s Church, Southwark, to the site of the Globe Theatre, 
to the “Wardrobe” at Blackfriars, and thence to Great Saint 
Helen’s, Bishopsgate, the site of the * Fortune,” in Cripplegate, and 
(if it can now be discovered) to that of the “ Curtain,” in what was 
once Holywell Street, Shoreditch. 

Having done this, and called, on the way back, at the Guildhall 
Museum to look at the deed of conveyance of the bard’s Black- 
friars property, and at the British Museum to inspect the autograph 
to the mortgage, the enthusiastic pilgrims will be quite ready for 
their dinner before going to Drury Lane Theatre to see Mr. Irving 
and Mr. Wilson Barrett in Zhe Comedy of Errors. 

But apart from controversies and celebrations—in fact, we might 
almost say in spite of them—there has always existed a well- 
founded popular recognition of the claims of William Shakespeare, 
of Stratford-upon-Avon, as the greatest of English dramatists, and 
one of the greatest of English poets. Passages from his plays have 
grown into the English language—have become aphorisms “ familiar 
our mouths as household words.” We use his apt, pungent 
phrases for illustration when we would be witty; his solemn, 
pathetic language when we would appear to be wise. His tender, 
beautiful metaphors, and strong sympathetic references to human 
hopes, fears, and sentiments come next to the words of sacred 
Scripture to our thoughts when we are stirred by strong emotion, 
and it frequently happens that words froma drama of the robust 
and reverent writer of “stage plays” are quoted even by devout 
people as those of Holy Writ, while it is not uncommon for a text 
of the poetical or epigrammatic portions of Scripture to be attri- 
buted to Shakespeare. 5 

When thinking of the wondrous genius of the poet we are most 
of us ready to say as Milton said in speaking of Shakespeare :— 

Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 

What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name? 

Thou, in our wonder and astonishment, 

Hast built thyself a hve-long monument. 
And yet we have, as it were, some sense of the living personality of 
Shakespeare as associated with his plays. We can see him amidst 
the wit-combatants at the “ Mermaid,” and we think of him as Ben 
Jonson thought—who was his boon companion and admiring friend 
—and spoke of him as “ Sweet Will” and “Ay Shakespeare,” as 
well as eulogising him in the lines which say :— : 
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How far thou did’st our Lyly outshine 

Or sporting Kyd, or Marlowe's mighty line. 

And though thou had'st small Latin and less Greek, 
From thence to honour thee I will not seek 

For names: but call forth thundering /Eschylus, 
Euripides, and Sophocles to us, 

Pacuvius, Accius, him of Cordova, dead 

To live again, to hear thy buskin tread 

And shake a stage ; or, when thy socks were on, 
Leave thee alone for the companion 

Of all that insolent Greece and haughty Rome 
Sent forth, or since did from their ashes come. 
Triumph, my Britain! Thou hast one to show 
To whom all scenes of Europe homage owe. ~ 
He was not for an age, but for all time ! 

And all the Muses still were in their prime 
When, like Apollo, he came forth to warm 

Our ears, or like a Mercury to charm. 

Nature herself was proud of his designs, 

And joyed to wear the dressing of his lines. 


PORTRAIT OF SHAKESPEARE FROM THE FIRST 
FOLIO EDITION OF HIS PLAYS 
As Engraved by Droeshout, 1623 


There is something characteristic in big Ben’s allusion to the 
small Latin and less Greek possessed by the friend whom he loved 
“ only on this side idolatry,” for Ben was a great classic scholar, 
and had brought from the University the list of names that appear 
in his lines; and he may well have found the opportunity of 
showing his own acquirements irresistible, and at the same time 
have thought but little of the amount of classical knowledge 
possessed by the man whose early instructions had been those of the 
Grammar School of Stratford-upon-Avon. 

It is at the first glance remarkable that, though 
striking references to Shakespeare, and to his 
acknowledged eminence as playwright and poet, 
were made by his contemporaries and by dis- 
tinguished writers who succeeded them, more re- 
cent popular notions concerning his personal his- 
tory should have been founded mostly on vague 
stories, or gossipping and untrustworthy tradi- 
tions, some of them adopted from supposed 
references in his own plays to his early expe- 
riences. It-has been insisted on that he wasa 
ne’er-do-well, a reckless, wild spark, addicted to 
deer-stealing, to haunting taverns, and to writing 
scurrilous verses, and that having fled to London 
to avoid the consequences of his. escapades, he 
gained a precarious livelihood by holding the 
horses of visitors who went to witness the per- 
formances at the theatres on Bankside, that he 
afterwards obtained a footing on the stage as a 
supernumerary actor, and that during this time 
of penury he either had, in his pocket, so to 
speak, one or more of the marvellous dramas 
which were afterwards to make his transcendent 
genius known to the world, or that the real 
writer of those inimitable productions induced 
him to pretend to be their author, and to keep 
up the fiction for the remainder of his life, That 
he rose to fame from a low estate, and sordid, if 
not actually vicious surroundings, has almost 
always been taken! for granted even by some of 
his most enthusiastic admirers, and it is easy 
to perceive that these supposed circumstances 
enhanced the estimate which was formed of his 
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extraordinary ability, by those who, like Dr. Johnsen, accepted 
with little question the gossip of Aubrey, endorsed with some 
additions by later anecdotists or commentators. 

It is of course to be regretted that there exists nothing that can be 
said to be an authentic biographical sketch of Shakespeare. In his 
day there was little contemporary biography. Only persons of distinc- 
tion in the State, or having associations with great men or events. 
had their lives written : the “interviewer ” had not been discovered 
or invented, and there were-no newspapers in which, by artfully con- 
cocted paragraphs of personal intelligence, the name of an eminen: 

-author or actor was kept before the public, and his fame enhanced 
by means of small-beer chronicles of his daily life. 

It may be said that the conditions by which a man can achieve 
the kind of reputation which consists in being extensively adver- 
tised scarcely existed in Shakespeare’s time ; and that testimonials 
and complimentary banquets to eminent dramatists and players had 
scarcely been thought of, but there are evidences that Shakespeare 
was satisfied to keep the even tenour of his way without seeking 
to establish his fame by contemporary “notices.” It would appear 
from all that we can gather of his history that he came to London 
to try his fortune at the theatres. Stratford-upon-Avon had, during 
his childhood, been frequently visited by companies of players, who 
were held in much repute there, and were usually engaged by the 
authorities of the town to perform in the Town Hall, or some con- 
venient building, for the amusement of the inhabitants. It may be 
remembered, too, that not Shakespeare alone, but Burbage, Greene, 
and one or two other well-known actors with whom he was asso- 
ciated, were also Stratford men, and had already begun to prosper 
fairly well before Shakespeare, with his growing marvellous faculty 
of taking some brief old skeleton of a story and making it into a 
powerful living drama, full of human interest, sought to find such 
work to do in London for the purpose of maintaining his young 
family at Stratford. He was not an immediate success. He had 
been for some five or six years at work before he achieved his 
purpose, and acquired money enough to retire to the place of his 
birth, after having purchased one of the best houses in the town, 
and enough property in adjoining parishes to make him a person ot 
some importance. . 

That much we may take to be pretty clearly shown by actual 
evidence, and it is equally certain that though he established his 
fame among those of his contemporaries who were not envious ot 
his success, he did not overdo it. While he was mingling in the 
“War of Wits,” and made good his claims to be regarded as an 
associate of “men of light and leading” in the Court of Queen 
Elizabeth, he seems to have kept in mind his determination to 
return to the place of his birth, there to end his days, amidst the 
peace and rest of family life. He was then a shareholder with 
Burbage in the Globe Theatre, and made frequent journeys to Strat: 

ford. He had achieved much of his greatest work before Spenser 
died, and, like Spenser, had succeeded in rescuing English drama 
and poetry from the trivialities of the Italian writers. whose 
stories were becoming: popular, and against whom Spenser had 


raised the English standard which had been handed down by 
Chaucer. - 

In “Colin Clout’s Come Home Again,” where Spenser's shepi:er9 
describes Elizabeth and the famous personages of the Court, the 
poet does not forget Shakespeare. 
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And there, though last, not least is Aetion, 
A gentler shepherd may nowhere be found, 
Whose Muse, full of high thought's invention, 
Does like himself heroically sound. 

It is to be noted that Shakespeare was spoken of by men of such 
different mental constitution as Jonson and Spenser as “ gentle, 
and though it may be remarked that the word then often signified 
“well-born” or “well-mannered,” it seems to have been also 
intended to express the meaning which we now attach to it. 

In this wider and and deeper significance it indicates the fine 
and tender sentiment which pervaded the conceptions of his vast 
and varied imagination, and enabled him to resolve into subtle 
harmony the apparent discords of womanly nature. Diverse in 
character as they are in form and feature, the heroines of Shake- 
speare’s dramas think and speak and act as women. The wife of 
Macbeth appalled bya sleepless conscience ; poor Ophelia singing 
her death song; the piquant, wayward, large-hearted_ Beatrice ; the 
“Serpent of Old Nile ;” Portia of Venice, and Portia the wife of 
Brutus, are real to us for that reason. They outlive the centuries, 
and are still the theme of poetry, eloquence, and song. Their 
counterfeit presentments look down upon us from the canvas in 
past schools of painting, and it is only repeating the expression of 
general gratification to record that “ Zhe Graphic Gallery of 
Shakespeare’s Heroines,” which has been opened in Brook Street, 
New Bond Street, by the proprietors of this journal to exhibit a 
series of paintings specially contributed by several of the most 
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nation, and is usually accepted as the likeness of “ The Bard,” and 
has a very complete pedigree, supported by documentary evidence, 
is in many respects less satisfactory than the engraving which was 
prefixed to the folio edition of Shakespeare’s works published in 
1623. This portrait, which was the work of Martin Droeshout, has, 
at all events, something in common with the bust of the poet 
in Stratford Church, making allowance for the necessary differences 
between a print and a coloured bust, and considering also that 


‘Droeshout is said to have taken the likeness when Shakespeare was 


“in character,” or, at all events, in the dress in which he had played 
an old man. 2 a bide 
But the important authentication of this engraved portrait is to 
be seen in the verse which was written by Ben Jonson to be printed 
under it, as it stood in the First folio, in the place where we now place 
the frontispiece. The verse was signed “B.J.,” and has been 
reprinted in Ben Jonson’s works :— : 
To THE READER 
This figure that thou here see’st put, 
It was for gentle Shakespeare cut ; 
Wherein the graver had a strife 
With Nature to outdo the life. 
Oh ! could he but have drawne his wit 
As well in brasse as he hath hit 
His face ; the print would then surpasse 
All that was ever writ in brasse ; 
But since he cannot, Reader, look 
Not on his picture, but his Booke. 
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eminent living painters, is acknowledged to be a proof, not only of 
the vitality of British Art, but also of the truthfulness and insight 
which now, more than at any former period, assimilate it to the 
genius of Shakespeare. : 

_ _ It has already been said that while we know too little about the 
circumstances of Shakespeare’s life, popular curiosity has been 
mostly contented to take upon trust the inventions or misrepresenta- 
tions of gossip-mongers, of whom there were some incorrigible 
samples at the period when the printed plays were more commonly 
read and discussed. : 

Without going very deeply into the rather voluminous literature 
of Shakespearian researches, however, a considerable amount of 
information has been accumulated concerning him and his family, 
ane their unbroken association with the place of his birth and 

eath. 

When we desire to know with certainty what was the personal 
appearance of Shakespeare we are confronted at first with a difficulty 
in assimilating the several portraits which have been brought for- 
ward as ‘authentic representations of him, but even here a little 
inquiry, aided by some references to his contemporaries, pretty well 
establishes his identity. To enter into a description of the six or 
seven portraits which are said to be those of the great dramatist 
would be tedious,-as each of them has some sort of pedigree, but it 
may be recorded that the “ Chandos” portrait, which belongs to the 
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There are many examples of the testimony borne to Shakespeare’s 
genius by contemporary or immediately succeeding poets, but in 
reference to his personal appearance it is interesting to note that he 
is spoken of (to quote Aubrey) as “a handsome, well-shaped man,” 
and the late Mr. Charles Knight, quoting Mr. Campbell, observes 
that if there was any truth in the tradition that Shakespeare played 
the Ghost in Hamlet, this would, at all events, be a proof that he 
had a fine and dignified presence. In 1611 John Davies wrote 
some complimentary verse “To our English Terence, Mr. William 
Shakespeare,” in which he says :— 


Some way, good Will, which I in sport do sing, 
Had’st thou not played some &ingly farts in sport, 
Thou had’st been a companion for a king, 

And been a king among the meaner sort. 


The testimony of his admiring and loving friends followed him 
after he had left the stage, both of the drama and of the world, but 
it is not certain who wrote the rather poor verse beneath the bust in 
the church, or the Latin verse in memory of Shakespeare’s wife, the 
beautiful Anne Hathaway, who survived him some years. Perhaps 
Dr. Hall, the husband of Susannah, the eldest daughter, whose 
affection for her mother is referred to, supplied both verses. 

While accumulating in a gossippy manner the numerous direct 
and indirect evidences of the manner of man that Shakespeare was, 
and of his social and family life, one is reminded of what 
Steevens said :—“ All that is known with any degree of cer- 
tainty concerning Shakespeare is—that he was born at Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon—married, and had children there—went to 
London where he commenced actor, and wrote poems ‘and 
plays—returned to Stratford, made his will, died, and was 
buried.” : 

This is true so far as it goes, and the same formula might 
be applied to other men famous for what they have achieved 
in the world’s history; but the addition of particulars, the 
amplification by means of details, may make all the difference 
in the estimate of what we know about Shakespeare. The 
plays and poems that he wrote are still a vast inheritance, 
but, apart from these, we have not only evidence that he was 
born at Stratford-upon-Avon, but also much concerning the 
family of his mother, daughter of the Warwickshire yeoman of 
Wilmcote, Robert Arden, who could trace his descent from 
the oldest family in the county. We know also that his father, 
John Shakespeare, was of a family whose name was more 

than traditional in Warwickshire, that John Shakespeare, 
if not distinguished, was at least a man of good posi- 
tion among his fellow townsfolk, and of sufficient dignity 
to be able to claim, and to have granted to him, to bear a 
coat of arms, the documents covenanting which say “his 
parent and late antecessors were for their valiant and 
faithful services advanced and rewarded of the most prudent 
Prince Henry VII. of famous memory..... aithencs 
po have continued at these parts in good reputation and 
credit.” 

Another such document speaks of “ John Shakespeare, 
now of Stratford-upon-Avon, of the County of Warwick, 
gentleman,” whose “ parent and great-grandfather, late an- 
tecessor, for his faithful and approved service to the late 
most prudent Prince King Henry VII. of famous memory, 
was advanced and rewarded with lands and tenements, 
given to him in these parts of Warwickshire, where they 
have continued by some descents in good reputation, 
and credit.” These were the claims recited in the grants 
confirming the previous grant of arms in 1569, when 
William Shakespeare was five years old ; about the time 
when John Shakespeare, his father, to whom the arms 
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were granted, was Bailiff 
of Stratford, and called 
“‘ Master’ Shakespeare. 
The shield, or coat of 
arms, was not a mere 
vanity for aman in that 
position, who had some 
family tradition, and it 
is described as “ Gould 
on a bend sable, and a 
speare of the first, the 
point steeled proper ; 
and his crest or cogni- 
sance, a faulcon, his 
wings displayed argent, 
standing on a wrethe of 
his coullors, supporting 
a speare gould, steel 
as aforesaid, set upon a 
helmet with mantells 
and tassells.” 

We know, too, that 
in 1577 John Shake- 
speare was an Alder- 
man of Stratford, and 
that he had by that time 
filled various municipal 
appointments there. It 
has been surmised from certain mortgages of 
property which he made, and from the record 
of some fines and legal proceedings that he in- 
curred, that he was at about that time in 
straitened or impoverished circumstances, but 
there is so little certain in support of this 
inference that, from the particulars that are 
known about him, the fact has been disputed, 
and at one time became a matter of contro- 
versy among Shakespearian students. Whether 
the fortunes of the father had failed and his pro- 
perty seriously diminished or not, we shall find 
that his son William Shakespeare came to Lon- 
don with the determination to exercise his art as 
a player and his genius as a dramatist for the 
purpose of maintaining his own family, and of restoring the name 
and fortunes of the Shakespeares of Stratford-upon-Avon. He 
succeeded not only in establishing a fame which has become world- 
wide and imperishable, but in acquiring property sufficient for more 
than a merely comfortable maintenance when he retired to his 
native place. Possibly it was because he united the avocations of 
manager or active shareholder in theatres where he had appeared 
upon the stage, and where his dramas were performed, that he 
achieved the larger part of his material prosperity. To return to 
John Shakespeare, we know that in 1552 he was living in Henley 
Street. Four years later. the copyholds of another house in 
Henley Street and of one in Greenhill Street were assigned to him, 
and in 1557 he married Mary, the youngest daughter of Robert 
Arden, of Wilmcote, “ husbandman,” but though called “husband- 
man,” or farmer, a man also entitled to bear the arms of one of the 
most ancient families in England, with a pedigree which Dugdale 
traces,without a break, up to the time of Edward the Confessor, the 
ancestor at the time of the Normans being Torchil Arden or De 
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Eardine, an owner of large landed estates in the county, ani 
occupying Warwick Castle as military governor. The name Arden 
was really the old British word for woody or woodland, and had 
been assumed by the family at some date immemorial. Robert 
Arden, great-grandfather to Mary, the wife of John Shakespeare, 
was third son of Walter Arden, who married Eleanor, daughter of 
John Hampden, of Buckinghamshire ; and this Robert was brother 
to Sir John Arden, Squire for the Body to Henry VII. His grand- 
son was the Robert Arden, “husbandman,” who married Agnes 
Webbe, and their daughter was the Mary Arden who became the 
mother of William Shakespeare. Her father had died only a short 
time before her marriage, and had bequeathed to her pa at 
Wilmcote, called Asbies, about fifty-four acres of land and two 
houses, and interest in some other land at Wilmcote, two tenements 
at Snitterfield, and 6/. 135. 4d. in money. 

As we find John Shakespeare the owner of three houses in Strat- 
ford with gardens, and one of them with a “croft,” or enclosed 
meadow, and as he is called “ yeoman,” it is probable that, besides 
that bequeathed to his wife there and at the Asbies, he had land in 
cultivation at Snitterfield, which was a Shakespeare parish, or 1n 
some other parish not far from the town in which he held office. It 
would seem that he was engaged, as the old English yeomen were, 
in the cultivation of land which he rented or purchased, and in 1570 
he became tenant under William Clopton (one of the large land- 
holders) of a meadow of fourteen acres, with its appurtenances, 
called Ingon, for which he paid 8/, a year, or equal to about 4o/ in 
the present day, so that the “ appurtenances ” seem to have included 
either a house or considerable buildings of some kind. In 1575 he 
bought the freeholds of the two houses in Henley Street, so that 
there does not seem much reason to suppose that he came to 
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penury. He probably was able to live in a comfortable and 


respectable manner, though sometimes pushed for money, 


asmany men having large families were, and are ; and there 


can be little doubt that the family resided in Henley Street. 


In connection with his town business he was denominated 


“glover,” and it is probable that he was interested in the 


manufacture Or supply of the strong gloves that were made 


and sold at Stratford—perhaps from the skins of his own 


sheep—for we find he was also called a butcher and a 


wool-stapler, or wool-merchant ; and all this seems to 
point to the fact that he was a farmer raising sheep and 
cattle, and engaged in each business in which they were, 
so to speak, the raw material. It perhaps needed a good 
deal of energy to keep up 4 fair position with a family to 
maintain. 

Among the things we do not know are the precise dates 
of the birth of the children of John Shakespeare, for in 
these days no register of births was kept, but only that 
of the date of baptism. As the baptism almost invariably 
followed on the third day after birth, we may come pretty 
closely to the actual date, and we find :—‘ Jone, or Joan, 
daughter of John Shakespeare, baptised. 15th Sep- 
tember, 1358.” This child appears to have died young, for 
there is no further record of her, and another child after- 
wards receives the same name. Margaret was baptised 
December 2nd, 1562, and died the following year. William, 
therefore, born in I 364, was the eldest living child, and 
was baptised on April 26th, so that his birthday has, with 
common consent, been placed on the 23rd, Gilbert was 
baptised October 13th, 1566, Joan or Jone (the second 
of that name), on April 15th, 1569, Anne on September 
28th, 1571, Richard on March 11th, 1573-4, and Edmund, 
May ard, 1580. 

(Of these, only Joan, who lived till 1646—and possibly 
Gilbert, who was alive in 1609,—appear to have survived 
William Shakespeare, who died in 1616. Anne died at 
eight years of age, Richard in 1613, and Edmund, who 
had come up to London and was known to Alleyne, Hen- 
slowe, and the actors, in 1607, died at the age of twenty- 
seven, and was buried in the church of St. Saviour (St. 
Mary Overy), Southwark, where his tomb is. 

It has always been contended that William Shakespeare was born 
jn the house in Henley Street in which his father lived, and that 
tradition is supported by an entry in the Court Roll of Stratford, 
which points to his father having lived there in 1552, twelve 

ears before William’s birth. According to an entry in the docu- 
vent at the Branch Public Record Office, discovered in 1845, he 
was also living there in 1590, by which time William was a young 
married man with a family, and had been for about four years in 
London, where he had engaged himself as one of the company of 
players at the theatre in Blackfriars, which had been built in 1576, 
‘(py James Burbadge” and his “ fellows,” servants of Dudley, Earl 
of Leicester at the spot which kept the name of “ Playhouse Yard ” 
to the present day. 

This James Burbage, father of the more celebrated Richard 
Burbage, Shakespeare's subsequent friend and fellow-actor and 
manager, was one of a small company licensed under a writ of the 
Privy Seal as servants of the Earl of Leicester, “to use, exercise, and 
occupy the art and faculty of playing comedies, tragedies, inter- 
ludes, stage-plays, and such other like as they have already used 
and studied, or hereafter shall use and study, as well for the 
recreation of our beloved subjects as for our solace and pleasure 
when we shall think good to see them. Such a patent was neces- 
sary to protect actors from being arrested or molested by the civil 
authorities, and especially by the civic authorities, who, in London, 
were greatly opposed to stage-plays and players under an enact- 
ment of the 14th of Elizabeth, “for the punishment of vagabonds 
and the relief of the poor and impotent,” which has been held to 
be a protective act to distinguish the regularly licensed players and 
musicians from rogues and vagabonds, many of whom infested the 
country under the guise of strolling players. The Act was directed 
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only against those who could “give no reckoning how he or she 
doth lawfully get his or her living... .- All fencers, bearwards, 
common players in interludes, and minstrels not belonging to any 
baron of this realm, or towards any other honourable personage of 
greater degree; all jugglers, pedlers, tinkers, and petty chapmen ; 
which said bearwards, common players in interludes, minstrels, 
jugglers, pedlers, tinkers, and petty chapmen shall wander abroad, 
and not have license of two Justices of the Peace at the least, 
whereof one to be of the quorum, where and in what shire they shall 
happen to wander.” 
So Burbage, a Stratford-upon-Avon man, it would seem, was 
with his fellows a “servant ” of the Earl of Leicester, likely, there- 
fore, to have the readier leave to appear before the Queen’s 
Majesty when, at a later date than the building of the theatre in 
Blackfriars, the Swan of Avon had tried the strength of his poetic 
pinion. : 
Notwithstanding an edict or a set of orders issued by the 
Civic Powers, giving the Lord Mayor and Aldermen alone autho- 
rity to license the performance of plays within the City, the 
Blackfriars Theatre was established among* the dwellings of 
persons of distinction, not far from the City walls, but not within 
the control of the City officers. The Lord Chamberlain, who does 
not seem to have objected to it, and Lord Hunsdon, who did object 
to the confusion and disturbance of the carriages taking people 
to the playhouse, were near neighbours of the theatre at Blackfriars, 
for that theatre was, in’ fact, only a portion of a tenement adapted 
to the purposes of a theatre, and known as “the Winter ” Theatre, 
because it’ was a roofed building, whereas the theatres on Bankside 
were, summer theatres, only roofed over the stage, and with the 
auditorium left open to the sky. This was really a perpetuation of 
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the theatre formed by the old Inn Yard, where the occupants of the 
rooms opening from the surrounding gallery looked down upon the 
players who occupied a stage in the open space where the “ ground- 
lings” stood to witness the performance. 

By the year 1589, three years after his coming to London, 
William Shakespeare was not only one of “Her Majesty’s poor 
players,” but as one of those poor players one of the sixteen sharers 
in the Blackfriars Theatre, James Burbage and his son Richard 
Burbage, John Laneham, Thomas Greene, Robert Wilson, John 
Taylor, Anthony Wadeson, Thomas Pope, George Peele, Augustine 
Phillipps, Nicholas Towby, William Shakespeare, William Kempe, 
William Johnson, Baptiste Goodale, Robert ‘Armyn. These are the 
names in the order in which they. appear. They were actors 
(Richard Burbage the greatest actor of his time), and several of 
them authors, poets, dramatists. Some of them are still known by 
their works, but none except Shakespeare have achieved a fame 
which is living still. Some of them may have envied and attempted 
to depreciate Shakespeare, others admired his genius ; he must have 
given proof of it before that time, and probably was already known 
among them at least as a dramatist as well as an actor, though it 
has been conjectured that his first play, the Zwo Gentlemen of Verona, 
did not appear till 1591. That he made what would now be called 
a “sensation” when he began first probably to adapt and re-cast, 
and then to write, dramas for the theatre in which he had been 
actor, and perhaps assistant to Burbage, is shown by the jealous 
and violent attack made upon him by Robert Greene (not Thomas 
Greene) in his “Groat’s-worth of Wit,” a reference which Henry 
Chettle, who published the book after Greene’s death, soon €x- 
pressed his regret for not having erased “ Because myself, having 
seen his (Shakespeare's) demeanour no less civil than he excellent 
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in the quality he professes ; besides divers of worship have reported 
his uprightness of dealing, which argues his honesty, and his 
facetious grace in énacting that approves his art.” aa 

By the time that the Blackfriars Theatre was rebuilt in 1596, 
Shakespeare had indeed “approved his art,” and he and Richard 
Burbage were sharers in the new undertaking, and. they and their 
partners, in petitioning the Privy Council, called themselves 
“ owners and players of the private house or theatre in the Precinct, 
or Liberty, of the Blackfriars.” Judging ‘from the actual dates at 
which Shakespeare's plays were printed, or had been alluded to by 
other writers, several of his dramas had there been performed. 
Henry VI, Part I.,wasalluded to by Nashe in “ Pierce Pennilesse”’ in 
1592. Henry V/., Part II., was printed as Zhe First Part of the 
Contention in 1592: the third part of the same play as Zhe True 
Tragedy of the Duke of York, in 1395. Richard I, Richard III, 
and Romeo and Juliet were all printed in 1597. All these were 
published in the quarto form. The 7wo Gentlemen of Verona, the 
Comedy of Errors (probably in 1592), and, it is supposed, Zove's 
Labour Lost, had been written before these dates; while in 1593 
“ Venus and Adonis” had appeared in print, dedicated to the young 
Henry Wriothesley, Earl of Southampton. Shakespeare, himself, 
calls “ Venus and Adonis” “the first- 
born of my invention,” so that it 
was written some time before its pub- 
lication. ‘“Lucrece” was dedicated to 
the same patron in.1594. 

The Globe Theatre, in Bankside, 
Southwark, which was built in 1594, 
was the “summer ” theatre of Burbage 
and his company, a building of hexa- 
gonal shape without, and constructed 
chiefly of timber by Peter Steele, a 
carpenter and joiner. It was open to f ‘ 
the weather except that part of it : . 
immediately above the stage, where Ry! 
there was a thatched roof. Shake- 
speare had a share in this undertaking, 
and his plays were acted there as , 
they were at Blackfriars. It has been h p 
considered probable, indeed, that the i .) 
new era which had opened for the eS Q 
drama, because of the great success of 
these matchless works, had led to the 
new enterprise of building a theatre, 
on the Bankside, not far from where the 
Bear Garden and Paris Garden at- 
tracted not only the common people, 
but Royal and noble spectators, to 
witness the cruelties of bear and bull- 
baiting, and whither —as theatrical 
performances then took place in the 
afternoon—those who did not cross” 
London Bridge, went by water in 
barge or wherry. 

The dramas of Shakespeare and 
his contemporaries, of Ben Jonson, 
Marlowe, Lyly, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, George Chapman, and : 
others, as distinctly marked the new te 
dawn as did the poems of Spenser ; 
and Sidney. It was an age of vast 
development, and men had began to 
live in a plentitude of natural and 
intellectual vigour in those “ spacious 
times of Great Elizabeth.” Yet amidst 
the splendid liberty and wealth of a 
literature which marks the period as 
one of amazing and rapid growth, the 
work of Shakespeare has alone appealed 
to the common sentiment and the 
popular appreciation of successive 
generations. His power is the power 
of Nature, it stirs the blood and moves 
the heart, and it is English at the 
same time that it is universal in its 
application to all humanity. 

Before the early days of Elizabeth F, 
there had bee: little or no English 
drama, with the exception of the 
crude miracle and “ morality” plays, 4 
Some representations of classical Ra aN’ 
stories were given in Latin at schools B 
and Universities on holiday festivals, 
and at the Inns of Court: but there 
was little or nothing that resembled 
what we now call a play. 

The first English comedy was Roister 
Doister, by Udall, Master of Eton, in 
1535; the first English tragedy was 
Gorbuduc, written for the Easter fes- 
tivities of the Inner Temple by two 
young men who were members of the } res 
Inn, Thomas Norton and Thomas a 
Sackville, in 1561. Ih 

This story, like others of the an- 
cient tragedians, was designed to 
teach a moral, and even a political, 
lesson.on the value and necessity of 
unity as opposed to strife, and each 
act was, in accordance with this object, 
preceded bya “dumb show,” by which 
was represented in allegorical or para- 
bolic action the “motive” of that 
part of the play. The story itself was Se 
taken—as the story of Lear was after- i 
wards taken—by Shakespeare, from 
the Chronicles of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, and the “dumb shows,” or 
acted preludes, indicated the moral 
intention or application of the drama. 
That which preceded the: first act of Gorbuduc, or the story of the 
princely brothers Ferrex and Porrex, is explained thus :— 

“First the music of cornets began to play, during which came in 
upon the stage a King accompanied with a number of his nobility 
and gentlemen. And after he had placed himself in a chair of State 
prepared for him, there came and kneeled before him a grave and 
aged gentleman, and offered up unto him a cup of wine in a glass, 
which the a refused. After him came a brave and lusty young 
gentleman, and presents the King with a cup of gold filled with 

oison, which the King accepted, and drinking the same, imme- 
diately fell down dead upon the stage, and so was carried thence 
away by his lords and gentlemen, and then the music ceased. 
Hereby was signified that as glass by nature holdeth no poison, 
but is clear and may easily be seen through, ne bowed by any 
art; so a faithful counsellor holdeth no treason, but is plain and 
open, ne yieldeth to any indiscreet affection, but giveth wholesome 
counsel, which the ill-advised Prince refuseth. The delightful gold 
filled with poison betokeneth flattery, which under fair seeming 
of pleasant words beareth deadly poison, which destroyeth the 
Prince that receiveth it. As befell in the two brethren, Ferrex and 
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Porrex, who, refusing the wholesome advice of grave counsellors, 
credited these-young parasites, and brought to themselves death and 
destruction thereby.” 

Of course “dumb show” made up a great part of those 
masques and pageants acted by the members of the Inns of 
*Court ‘before Royalty, and often ingeniously devised to convey 
pretty broad flattery to the Sovereign by means of the significance 
of ithe allegorical ' personages, who, however, occasionally recited 
verses during their passage across the stage. These “dumb show” 
plays, however, often formed a part of festivals both public and 
private, and when the actors from London appeared in the Town 
Hall at Stratford, and were employed by the burgesses to give their 


play for the amusement of the people there, the allegorical or panto-' 


mime prelude was, doubtless, very well understood by the boy 
Shakespeare, whose father was among the council. 

At wedding celebrations this kind of drama was performed to 
show allegorically incidents in the life or family history of the bride 
or bridegroom. That represented in our illustration appears in 
Strutt’s “ Manners and Customs of the English” as the masque at 
the wedding of Sir Henry Upton. 

After Gorbuduc, English plays continued to hold their ground, 
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answered by a deed of sale of a property in 1891, that pr 
being described as situate between the houses of Robert Jotimeo. 
and John Shakespeare. The property seems to have been inherited 


* by William Shakespeare as heir-at-law, and in his will, which any- 


body in London may see in the Prerogative Will Office, and of 
which there can be no doubt whatever, he bequeathed to his “ sister 
Joan .... the house with the appurtenances in Stratford wherein 
she dwelleth, for her natural life, under the yearly rent of twelve 
pence.” Joan Shakespeare, who, on her marriage, became Mistress 
Hart, was living there in 1639, and probably till her death in 1646 
Both houses were eventually to go to Shakespeare’s eldest daughter, 
Susannah Hall, wife of Dr. Hall, the relative of the family from 
whom the property was purchased, intimate friends of the poet 
The house inhabited by Joan Hart, Shakespeare’s sister, seems to 
have been long afterwards divided, the lower part of one half of it 
being converted into a butcher’s shop, and a little before the 
beginning of the present century the butcher, with an eye alike to 
archeology and business, hung up a board thus inscribed :— 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE WAS BORN IN THIS House, 
N.B.—A HoRSE AND TAXED CART TO LET. 


The other house was known as the 
“Maidenhead” Inn as early as 1642 
and by the deeds of settlement of this 
i i property on Shakespeare's eldest 
| daughter and grand-daughter, we learn 
that this grand-daughter, Elizabeth 
Nash, who was left a widow, and 
married Sir John Barnard, left both 
houses, “the inn called the ‘Maiden- 
head’ and the adjoining house and 
barn,” to her kinsmen Thomas and 
1 p George Hart, the grandsons of her 
; 2 grandfather’s sister Joan, in the hands 
: of whose descendants they remained 

till the beginning of the present cen- 
- tury, though tenements had then 
t been built upon the former large 
orchards and gardens, which had been 
sold by those who had come into pos- 
session, and the “ Maidenhead ” Inn had 
changed its sign to the “Swan,” and 
again to the “Swan and Maiden- 
head.” 
It was then a tumble-down looking 
old place, but kept up apparently by 
its sturdy beams and timbers. lts 
external appearance had been altered, 
and it looked a more humble dwelling 
than it had once appeared: humbler 
far than that other show-house in 
Stratford, with its beautiful front orna- 
mented with wood-carving, and its 
pretty lattices, the Elizabethan house 
still preserved as a specimen of what 
‘ the superior kind of buildings in the 
or town had become in Shakespeare's 
ns time. Eighty years ago it was not 
easy for visitors to Stratford-upon- 

Avon to regard the meaner tenement, 

se the central portion of which was 
[sory preserved for show—that poor room 
* f with the low ceiling, the missive 
joists, the plastered walls ribbed with 
oak—as the actual birth-place of the 
poet whose name and work live in 
the memory of the world even be- 
yond the English-speaking peoples: 
but the walls were covered with 
inscriptions of the names of hundreds 
of visitors whom that world has also 


fy 


e 
at. known and who went thither as to a 
shrine. 
! This was the appearance of Shake- 
s speare’s birth-place—then and since, 
misleadingly, called Shakespeare's 


Aouse—in 1768, when the Corporation 
of Stratford had rebuilt the town hall. 
In the northern gable of that hall waa 
a vacant niche that evidently re- 
quired a statue. Such, at all events, 
‘was the opinion of a jovial company 
which met at the White Lion at 
Stratford one evening to welcome the 
famous George Alexander Steevens, 
the Shakesperian commentator, who 
was there ona visit. The conversa- 
tion had of course been about Shake- 
i speare, and doubtless about the pulling 

down of the house that had stood on 
the site of the poet’s dwelling called 
“New Place,” and the cutting down 
of the famous mulberry-tree in the 
poet’s garden—both of which events 
had happened some eleven years 
before—and Steevens proposed that 
his friend Garrick should be applied 
to for help to obtain funds for raising 
a statue of the poet, at the same time 
hinting that, as Garrick had an eye 
to the main chance, as well as to fame, 
he would probably contrive to turn 
the proposition to his own advantage 
and, at the same, to gratify his vanity. 
A subsequent correspondence with 
the popular actor and manager showed 
that he was not insensible to the 
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Showing the Shakespeare Memorial Bust and Tablet i z 
The Gift of American Visitors to Seinaen Atos ete 


and one of them, which was about contemporary with 
was called Camédyses, by Thomas Preston, of ccins ee oe 
acting as well as his writing pleased Elizabeth, when Her Majest 
witnessed the tragedy of Dido ee at Cambridge Universit 7 
It is to Preston’s play that Shakespeare is supposed to have alluded 
when he made Falstaff, in the first part of Henry IV., say, when pre- 
tending to chide the Wild Prince in the character of his fates 
“Give me a cup of sack to make mine eyes look red, that it may be 
thought I have wept ; for I must speak in passion, and I will do it 
in eed eee ene : 

After this slight discursion we will return to’'the h i 
Street, in which it is generally believed that William’ Shekecuey 
was born. -The conclusion that this was the birthplace of Shake- 
peare is founded not only on the traditions preserved by the 
inhabitants of Stratford, but, as we have seen, on some ca 
evidence. That house was certainly his home in childhood, and te 
property purchased by his father, i ; 
Hall and Emma his wife, is described as two Messuages, two gardens 
and two orchards, with their appurtenances. The question which 
of the two houses was inhabited by John Shakespeare is said to be 


ohn Shakespeare, from Edmund, 


appeal, especially as the suggestion 

had been preceded by an invitation to 

become a burgess of Stratford and to 
accept the freedom of the town, which was presented to him enclosed 
in an elegant box made from the wood of the famous mulberry-tree 
planted by Shakespeare. 

Probably the Corporation was not quite prepared for the 
ardour with which Garrick prepared a sscheme for holding 
a eon celebration—a Shakespeare Jubilee Festival in Strat- 
ford itself{—but when the idea was made known, not only the 
natives of the Warwickshire town, but some influential people in 
London and other parts of the country showed their willingness to 
help in carrying out the scheme. Distinguished personages were 
quite willing to give their countenance and support to such a 
proposition from the man who, for above a quarter of a century, had 
held the foremost position on the stage, and was generally accepted 
as being the best, as he was certainly the most popular, acting 
exponent of the bard, and at the same time, as.Goldsmith put it, 
was “a wit, if not first, in the very-first line,” and “a medley of all 
that is pleasant in man.” Garrick and his coadjutors worked so 
effectually that, in the summer of 1769, the preparations were pretty 
well complete, and the programme of the great Shakespeare Jubilee 
was ready. 

(To be continued) 
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DRAWN BY GEORGE DU MAURIER 


“Why, yes, my lady, he has generally a gun or two about.” Here she looked more agitated than ever. 


THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE 


By JAMES PAYN, 


AUTHOR OF “BY Proxy,” “UNDER ONE Roof,” &c., &C. 


m, for he was not a bered, 2 murder had been long ago committed ; and what if this 


the Bridge Hill. It had been easy to avoid hi 
desecrated likewise by a similar crime! She 


es t his attenti “th li hen th fair spot should b 
man to press his attentions upon “the qua ity,” when there was fair spot § ould be 
IN THE OLD HOME nothing to be got out of them ; he did not love the aristocracy of was not afraid of Hugh now, she was afraid for him, and capable of 
for their own sake; and it was any word or deed to save him from the consequences of his own 


Lapy TREVOR, as we are well aware, had no need to ask the his native land, as many of us do, 

shortest road to Spinney Cottage. Fortunately, it lay outside not to be expected, though the bargain between his father and old wickedness ;_ for, curiously enough, though so devoted to hit, 
the village—indeed, it was at the extreme boundary of the parish Sir Marmaduke had, in Mr. John Beeton’s opinion, been a bad she took his. wickedness for granted. She moved quel but 
itself—and could be approached by bye-roads on which there was one, that it would be bettered, now that Letty and her child were cautiously, with eye and ear on the alert ; the rustling of the leaves, 
little chance of meeting people. To a dweller in towns there are dead and gone, by any ar; ment he could use with Sir Richard. the murmuring of the brook, often startled her; the trunks of the 
few things more striking in the country than the scantiness of its Jenny, too, Lady Trevor Fad scarcely seen since that day at the — slender trees, the contour of the bushes, often took, in her feverish 
population. It is difficult for them to understand how the fields Court. She had by no means forgotten her ; and had resolved to imagination, human forms, but she met no one. The little Eden 
are tilled, or who brings the products to market ; and at certain _ benefit her, when she should be married and removed from Mirbridge, was for that afternoon without its serpent. A good reason for this 
times of the day, it was possible to walk for miles at Mirbridge as much as she dared. But as long as she remained at home there was, however, manifest when she came in sight of the cottage, for 
—unless in the village street itself{—without meeting a fellow- would be danger she felt in any familiarity with her, and she had before its door, upon a tree trunk, two persons, were sitting, namely 
creature. therefore avoided it. It had now, however, become necessary to John Beeton, and a much younger man, whom she rightly judged 

Had Lady Trevor been on any ordinary errand, this solitude, visit her under the very roof that had once been her own. In some to be his prospective son-in-law, Harry Grange. 

combined with the cloudless sky, the autumnal tints upon the respects her own history was repeating itself in Jenny's. In the She hastily withdrew into the wood, which was thicker than of 
trees, the freshness of the air, and the undertones of music with very Spinney which she was now approaching—a little wood of yore about the house, and thoroughly concealed her. The men 


which Nature filled it, would have soothed and calmed her ; but it exceeding beauty, that seemed indeed “for whispering lovers made” were out of earshot, yet so near that she could perceive the old 
was now only grateful to her because it sheltered her from observa- —she had herself been wooed by the youthful Heir of Mirbridge oacher was sharpening a peg for a rabbit net (an occupation with 
tion. The landscape, too, had less of beauty for her than asso- Court, though not, as Jenny was reported to be, unwillingly. which of old she had been very familiar) while his companion read 
ciation. Every foot of it was familiar to her—for the country The stile, the path, the stream, would each have had its bitter-sweet aloud to him from an open letter. The matter seemed to be 
knows but little change—and reminded her of a far-back past. memories of the past for her, but they were overpowered and important, for now and again the slow and monotonous voice, that 
It was her first visit to the Spinney since her return to Mirbridge, * swallowed up by the anxieties of the present. Her eye roved belongs to all readers who are “no scholards,” would pause inter- 
tine it seemed but yesterday since she had trodden this purple moor, hither and thither, not for a phantom lover, but a real one, not in rogatively, and the elder man would put in his word, roughly and 
at shady grove, or followed this winding path by the rivulet. tender zegret, but in sickening apprehension. Bloodshed! There grudgingly, as was his way. Lady Trevor remembered it well, 
though his appearance had greatly altered from what it had been, 


Her brother she had not seen since that day she met him on was another spinney jn the parish, where, as she well remem- 
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and of course for the worse. Up to middle life, the labouring man, 
as he is called, commonly holds his own as regards health with his 
richer brother, and has even the advantage of him; he has lived 
more in the fresh air, and taken more exercise ; later on, the scale 
dips the other way ; exposure to the elements begins to tell upon the 
frame no longer stout enough to defy them, and it is bowed prema- 
turely by a whole pedlar’s pack of ailments. 

Jack Beeton was Sir Richard’s contemporary, and had nature 
been left alone would have looked much the younger and stronger 
man, but he had lived a fast life as well as a hard one, and its effects 
were beginning to manifest themselves, His sister remembered him 
as a handsome fellow, though with a coarse and reckless air that 
marred his comeliness; the coarseness and recklessness had now 
become the chief traits in a countenance that had suffered less from 
exposure than from the remedies, or the pretence of remedies, that 
had been taken for it. . 

Every glass of gin “to keep the cold out” had left its record on 
his face as its wet foot stains the tavern table. 

It was of importance to Lady Trevor to call to mind what sort of 
brother he had been to her, that she might deduce from the recollec- 
tion what conduct might be expected from him as a father. Mrs. 
Grange had said that he loved his daughter, and it might be so, but 
she had a shrewd suspicion that his affection for her was secondary to 


that he entertained for himself. He was of a disposition jovial ' 


enough, and could sing a good song, especially if his whistle was 
wetted, as he expressed it, at a comrade’s expense; but his nature 
was too selfish to be really genial. He had been a spendthrift 
as far as his limited means permitted, but at the same time had 
been fond of money: that is an attribute which rarely wears out 
with age, and she knew it had not done so in his case. bs 

He had applied more than once to Sir Richard for pecuniary 
assistance—an increase to the monthly allowance that was made to 
him—and had been denied it; her husband’s good nature had 
prompted otherwise, but Lady Trevor had perceived the danger of 
generosity to one who, incapable of appreciating such a motive, was 
only too likely to set it down to fear; a harsh judgment, it may be 
said, of a brother by a sister, but it must be remembered that this 
man, though in no respect blameworthy for her wrong-doing, was in 
receipt of wages in compensation for it, and had shown himself 
more solicitous about them than sensitive to her shame. 

So far as he knew, she was in her grave, a reflection which doubt- 
less made her more bitter against him ; the dead, we are told, regard 
us with “ larger, other eyes than ours, which make allowance for us 
all,” but that is probably far from being the case with persons who 
are only supposed to be deceased, and as it were “in hiding.” It 
is sad to reflect “how soon the. memory of a good man dies with 
those he held most dear,” but it must be sadder to the good man 
himself who has the opportunity of remarking it in his own proper 

erson. With Mirbridge and its. unconscious people Lady Trevor 
ad many tender associations, but as regarded her brother she had 
none. 

In the bitterness of her feelings against him, she had even allowed 
herself to conceive of him as conniving at Hugh’s flirtation with his 
daughter for the sake of the hush-money that might be extorted 
from him, but this was only a passing thought, which she knew had 
done her brother wrong. t 
in her mind, and which had brought her to the Spinney to-day, 
was that of an avenger; she felt that if he suspected her son’s inten- 
tions, no sum of money she could command could prevent him from 
breaking every bone in that sombre Lothario’s body. Money, how- 
ever, could do much, and to avert even the breath of scandal, much 
more such a catastrophe as that, she was prepared to spend her last 
shilling. 
se yi that’s nigh on a hundred pounds!” Those words, spoken 
by Jack Beeton in a stormy and contemptuous voice, seemed like a 
continuation of her thoughts. 

‘‘That’s what he says,” returned the younger man, raising his 
voice in emulation of the other’s tones, .“ It’s not my proposition, 
but his, and if you can’t help me there’s an end of it.” 

“Well, then, there zs an end of it, and so you may tell him,” 
replied Beeton with an oath; and both men rose from their seats 
and went indoors, gloomily, as it seemed, enough. ; 

“An end of what?” wondered the eavesdropper. Not of 
Jenny’s marriage, surely ; that would be the most unfortunate thing 
under the circumstances that could happen. In that case, for one 
thing, it would be necessary to take Sir Richard into her confidence 
at once, and that would involve—what above all things she desired 
to avoid—a rupture between her husband and her son. It was only 
for her sake, as she well knew, that Sir Richard “ put up with him,” 
as he expressed it, as it was ; and the revelation of any disgraceful 
conduct in him would not only make an end of forbearance, but, 
despite all promises to the contrary, might bring down that sword 
of Damocles which hung by a hair over fagh's head, 

The talk that had taken place without the cottage would seem 
to have been renewed inside it, or, what was probable enough, a 
third person was being informed by the other two of the contents of 
the letter that had so moved them, for it was nearly an hour before 
the male inmates of the cottage reappeared. They walked together 
a few paces into the wood, and then took different paths, each 
psy from the other with a silent nod, which in the younger man 
seemed ta speak of dejection, and in the elder of sullen discontent. 
Upon the whole, Lady Trevor concluded that there had been no 
quarrel, from which—since quarrel there would probably have been 
had the match between Grange and Jenny been broken off—she 
gathered some comfort. She was glad to remark, too, that the 
young fellow. was well-looking, frank in expression, despite the 
obvious disappointment that clouded it, and looking altogether like 
a man who, having once won an honest girl’s love, was not likely to 
lightly lose it. 

Having waited sufficient time to convince herself that the coast 
was clear, Lady Trevor advanced cautiously to the cottage. All 
about it she noticed had a more liveable look than when she herself 
had dwelt there. The garden was better tended, the three stone 
steps that led to the door more scrupulously clean, while the whole 
face of the house was overhung with creepers, which gave it a 
picturesque appearance it had wholly lacked in her time. These 
improvements she rightly set down to Jenny's love of work and good 
taste, and that being so, she could not but wonder that, in spite of 
its being a warm autumn day, every lattice was fast closed as though 
it had been winter weather. 

The poor are only too fond of shutting out every breath of air 
from their habitations, but in this case she had looked for better 
judgment. 

She knocked at the door with her parasol, and failing to make 
herself heard, turned the handle, and, to her great surprise, found 
that the door was locked. 

Was it possible that the cottage was empty, and her errand invain ? 

On a second summons, however, Jenny’s voice was heard from an 
upper window—at which, however, she did not appear—inquiring 
who was there, and on her replying ‘Lady Trevor,” she was 
admitted, though not till after some delay, by Venue herself. 

The girl looked very pale and wretched, and in her face were 

lainly to be seen the traces of many tears. : 

“Why, Jenny,” said her visitor, cheerfully, as she stepped into 
the little parlour she knew so well, “you take as great precaution 
with your cottage as though burglary in the day time was a common 
offence at Mirbridge.” 

Jenny elaborately dusted a chair before presenting it for the 
other’s acceptance, and murmured a hesitating something about 


there being tramps about. 


he picture of him which was prominent. 
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“Indeed. I should have thought even a tramp would have been 
careful about coming to your father’s house with any ill intentions, 


. if all tales of him be true.” 


What Lady Trevor. referred to was Mr. Beeton’s*reputation - for 
reckless valour, but his daughter in her humility-translated it as an 
allusion to his sporting propensities, é 

“ Why, yes, my lady, he has generally a gun or two about.” Here 
she looked more agitated than ever, like one who has said some- 
thing the full signification of which does not strike him till after he 
has uttered it. Her visitor guessed her thoughts and shared her 
fears. That particularform of ‘“ bloodshed” had not hitherto struck 
her, but the likelihood of its occurrence now at once presented 
itself to her, and filled her with sickening fear. ; ; 

“Jenny,” she said, earnestly, after a short pause, during which 
her heart seemed to stop and then to recommence beating so loudly 
that she could hear it, “I am come here as your friend, believing 
you to be in sad trouble. I need not ask if it is so,” she went on 
as the other kept silence, “for I can see that it is. You have, un- 
happily, no mother ; let me entreat of you to confide in me, as if 
you had one, and I were she.” é : 

“JT have had bad news, my lady, this morning,” faltered the girl. 

“We will talk of that presently, when perhaps I shall be able 
to make it wear a better face. But you were in trouble before the 
sad news came.” 

Jenny answered nothing, but turned scarlet. It was terrible to 
her to have to talk of such a matter to anybody, but worst of all to 
her present companion. : 

Again Lady Trevor guessed the cause of her. confusion—which, 
indeed, was natural enough—and hastened to her rescue. 

“Tt is bad for me, my dear girl,” continued Lady Trevor, divining 
her thoughts, “to have to discuss this deplorable affair; but it is 
worse for you, so I will not pain you with any unnecessary questions. 
But is it not true that you are persecuted by the attentions of my 
son, Hugh Trevor?” 

“Yes, yes,” murmured Jenny piteously, then sank into a chair and 
burst into tears, 

It had been in Lady Trevor's mind to ask Jenny whether some- 
thing she had said or done could have been translated into a hint 
or encouragement to him; but, with such a spectacle before her, 
she dared not do it. Moreover, she felt only too well convinced 
that the less she said about her son the better. 

“Mr. Hugh knows that I am engaged to Harry,” gasped Jenny 
sobbing, “and yet he persists in coming here. He wants me to run 
away from home and marry him instead.” 

A little reflection would have convinced Lady Trevor that in this 
Hugh had lied; but for the moment she believed him to be in 
earnest, and it made her more angry with him than anything that 
had gone before. . For a mere passionate fancy, then, this son, for 
whom shehad devoted herself body and soul, was prepared to wreck 
his whole future! To scheme, and plan, and toil for such a man was 
love’s labour lost indeed! - The position of the girl, too, almost as 
much her own flesh and blood as himself, and terrorised by merciless 
importunity, appealed to all that was best in her nature. Her sense 
of justice for the moment overmastered her. 

“ Why did you not complain of him to your father?” she inquired 
indignantly, ; 

“Oh, my lady, you do not.know my father. There would have 
been murder done.” 

“ Good girl, good girl!” exclaimed Lady Trevor precipitately ; 
“you did quite right. You must promise me not to tell him now, but 
to leave everything in my hands. You should have come to me 
instead of Mr. Smug.” , 

“T thought of that, my lady ; but Idared not. Moreover, as I was 
to be married at once, and go away from Mirbridge—— But that is 
all over now,” and again she broke into a passion of sobs. 

Lady Trevor threw herself on her knees, and pressed her lips to 
Jenny’s wet cheek, 

“Pray, pray believe that I -am your friend, dear girl,” she 
whispered earnestly, “and tell me the whole story.” 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
A PRECAUTIONARY MEASURE 


Poor Jenny had not much to tell that might not have been pre- 
dicated by one who knew the world and its ways. Her beauty had 
really made an impression upon Hugh Trevor’s heart as deep as it 
was capable of receiving ; if he had deceived her in his proffer of 
marriage, he had in his mad passion risked as much as marriage 
itself would have cost him ; rupture with a father already justly 
incensed against him; the turning of his mother’s devotion into 
disgust ; punishment of the severest kind at the hand of Jenny's 
father and lover; and the breaking-off of his relations with Clara 
Thorne, which were really become as deep-rooted in his nature as 
its soil permitted. Selfish as he was, his selfishness was shallow, 
and without premeditation, and for the gratification of the moment 
he was capable of the most reckless conduct. Such men are far 
more dangerous to society than more calculating scoundrels, because 
no sagacity can guard against their acts. On the other hand, in 
such vehement and egotistic natures there is no seductive charm : 
and it is probable even if her affections had not been otherwise 


engaged, that such persuasive eloquence. as was at his command. 


would have been dropped in vain in Jenny’s ear, As it was, she 
loathed him from the first, a circumsiance which, though he per- 


ceived it, in no way interfered with his satyr-like pursuit of her.. 


Her native modesty and respect for her superiors, and even a fear 
of the consequences to her persecutor should his conduct be revealed. 
had kept her silent, till Mr. Smug had forced her hand. She was 
not without confidence in his power to help her, though somewhat 
apprehensive of the steps he might take to do so, but what had sus- 
tained her most under _her sufferings was the knowledge that they 


-must at least be short-lived. Her marriage with Harry Grange was 


to take place in a few weeks, after which she would reside in 
ha — Sy Bee 
- Unhappily that very morning a-letter had come fro - 
ter with whom it was agreed that Harry was to go eplecsles! 
excusing himself from that arrangement on the ground that he had 
been offered a sum of money to take another man in his place. 
He was sorry, he wrote, but “he had a wife and children ” (a tender 
statement enough, but which, when it appears in business matters 
always involves sharp practice on the part of the speaker), and was 
compelled to look to his own interests in the matter. and unless 
the same sum could be raised by Grange, he must be off his bargain 
It was niet “ pretty "but so man pee not only in:the car- 
entering line, are not “pretty ’—and there bein igati 
us pel him, clare whe Hare for it but to satiate. —_ Dita ie 
arry, indeed, had appealed to his prospective father-in- fc 
loan, but Mr. John Beeton was either unghie, or eailline te cs 
him so large a sum, and the date of the young people’s marria: e 
had therefore become, at the least, uncertain. To J enny’s relation ef 
affairs, given with much modesty and hesitation, but bearing the 
unmistakable impress of truth, Lady Trevor listened with rapt atten- 
tion. : ° 
Are you sure,” she inquired, when it was fini mc 
have spoken to no one else save to Mr. Smug bP ss a IL 
conduct ?” 

“T am quite sure, my lady,” Jenny answered. si , i 
should have told Mrs. Grange ng I had the nee I ace 
do so by going up to the Court, and that I dared not do.” pe 

- The mention of her so doing, indeed, alarmed Lady Trevor as 
much it did herself. To get Jenny out of the way, and to keep Sir 
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Richard in ignorance of the whole matter, were 
importance, oer first impulse was to Sone Paramount 
people to elope, and thereby sever at once the Gordian ane ; el 
difficulties, but a little reflection brought her toa better mind, Mex 
had no right, as she acknowledged to herself, to expose this She 
the least breath of slander to save her son from the tisk of dj alte 
and if any other plan should necessitate her taking autiliass ace ; 
into her confidence she was bound to do the very best she co Spe 
Tent even at that benee: ‘ ; uid for 
s for money, it was the least part of her diffic 
she had no pen control over ee husband’s fine ee though 
most absolute confidence in her, and never questioned her ac the 
ture. Pendi- 
“ What is the sum required to ensure Harry hj ano det 
she asked. : eee PaMERE 2 
“« H i nearly a ee ponat my lady.” 
“Then you may tell him to-day that that sum will : 

I will sdeanee him the money myself.” be forthcoming. 
“Oh, my lady, but how can we ever repay you?” exclaj 
Jenny. xClaimed 

“By doing exactly what I tell you,” was th i 
“ Bry must go up to town at ole and look “after hie “Ply ‘ 
interests, and I ene send you after him.” ona 
It was a delightful prospect; but there was an o i 
foreground to tick Lang could hardly shut her a othe 
“But I have no friends in London, my lady, and I could 
go without father; and father is very difficult to stir,” ss 
Lady Trevor had a shrewd conviction that another fifty pounds 


‘ would be found very efficacious to stir him either in the direction 


of London or elsewhere; but, on the other hand, such an offe 
would be sure to arouse his suspicions. It was essential that the 
véle of Lady Bountiful should not be over-played. 

“ You will not go with your father, but with Harry's mother, who 
is the proper person, not only to look after yourself, but to prepare 
his ee ee ane 

“Then you will have to tell Mrs. Grange,” murmur i 
affrighted tones ie = ee Petit 

“T shall tell her nothing that will not be pleasing to her, j 
help it ; leave all that . me. You had te a about eae 
your things, for you will be off to-morrow. When your father 
comes back you will say I found you in sad trouble, and have made 
up my mind tohelp you. From what I hear of him he isa sensible 
man, and will not object to shat, As to Harry, he would be a {ool 
indeed, to look such a gift horse in the mouth.” j 

(It was lucky. for Lady Trevor that the excitement and agitation 
which had robbed her of her usual prudence also prevente Jenny 
exercising her powers of observation, or it would certainly have 
struck her that for a Frenchwoman her ladyship had a considerable 
command of English idioms.) 

“Tell him to come up to the Court this afternoon, and his mother 
will give him the money and arrange matters.” 

She felt that she was leaving Jenny a good deal to do in the way 
of explaining things; but she trusted to her woman’s wit, and also 
to the facility with which people accept what is for their own 
benefit ; and, after all, much the harder, as well as the more delicate, 
task remained.for herself. 

The urgency and importance of her errand had prevented the 
associations which the sight of her old home would otherwise have 
evoked ; but now that it was accomplished, so far as in her lay, they 
began to take hold of her. The gratitude of the girl, expressed in 
a sep leat but most heart-felt way, moved her too towards Jenny 

erself. 

In putting her out of harm’s way, she felt that she was not only 
erforming a duty that every woman owes to another, but acknow- 

edging a claim of kinship. If she had had a daughter of her own 

she would have given her, in full measure, a mother’s love, and in 
some sort her niece appealed to this undeveloped passion. With 
wonder Jenny perceived the tears steal down the cheek of her alien 
and high-born visitor, as she bade her farewell. 

It was no small part of the punishment of Lady Trevor’s own 
wrong-doing that she must needs send away from her that innocent 
and tender girl who had so close a claim upon her, and whom it 
would have been a life-long pleasure to take under her wing. 

“May I see you again, my lady, before I go?” inquired Jenny, 
pleadingly. 

“No dear, I think it will be better not,” she answered coldly, but 
with a pang far keener than the disappointment her reply aroused 
in her companion ; “but you have always a friend in me, remember, 
who, though far off, can stretch out a hand to help you.” 

There are often reasons, best known to ourselves, why our 
ersonal benefits to others should have these limitations ; but Lady 
revor’s case was an especially hard one; she was cutting herself off 

from an affection on which she could have relied, and of which she 
stood in sore need; for there was not a woman in the world she 
could call her friend, 

She reached home by the same unfrequented path by which she 
had come, and though in a calmer frame of mind, so wrapped in her 
own sad thoughts, that she forgot tocallon her way upon Mr. Smug,as 
she had intended, to inform him of the success of her enterprise. 
It would be time enough, she reflected, to do this when her 
arrangements with Mrs. Grange were completed ; as if in this world 
there was ever “time enough” to take precautions against We- 
know-not-whom that stands with sinister smile and armed hand 
beside.every one of us, to strike us where our defence is weakest. 

In the housekeeper’s room she found not only Mrs. Grange but 
her son Harry, who had come to tell her his bad news from town; 
it would have been safer, perhaps, to have seen her alone, but, on 
the whole, she was not sorry to have the opportunity of judging for 
herself what sort of a husband Jenny had chosen, “He was a well- 
looking young fellow, with a frank and honest face, but most dis- 
cpa shy—which from what she had heard of his antecedents 
she had not expected. His brief experience as a soldier had not 
sppieedty destroyed a modesty which suffused his cheek with 
colour under her gaze, and confined his replies to monosyllables. 
He listened to her praises of Jenny with a proud satisfaction that 
well became him, but also with a certain air of triumph directed to 
his mother, that did not escape Lady Trevor's notice. She at once 
concluded that something had occurred to make Mrs. Grange less 
enthusiastic about her future daughter-in-law than heretofore, 
independent of the pecuniary misfortune that had disarranged the 


.young fellow's matrimonial plans; for though shrewd enough, she 


was far too truthful and high-minded to be actuated by any sordid 
feelings. Was it possible that some breath of scandal respecting 
Muge had already reached her ears ? 

hen Lady Trevor, however, disclosed her benevolent intentions, 


. they were received with a gratitude that forbade the existence of 


any suspicion of their motive; and as she went on to express her 
pleasure at being of service to the young people, the housekeeper 
opened her heart to her. John Beeton, it appeared, had made him- 
self very disagreeable to Harry that morning, and even hinted that 
Jenny might do better for herself than marry him; a suggestion 
which, to use the young man’s graphic expression, had “ put his 
mother’s back up:” she had probably made some observations 
similar to that of: Mr. Beeton’s, but from the oposite point of view. 
Both mother and son, however, expressed their grateful acceptance 
of a proposal that seemed a short cut out of all difficulties, and it 
was arranged that Harry should leave for town that afternoon, and 
Mrs. Grange follow him with Jenny on the morrow morning. This 
fortunately left but a few hours, since, until the girl was well away, 
Lady Trevor was a prey to forebodings and apprehensions. 10 
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gnow that Harry was gone, was so far a relief to her, but on the 
other hand, his absence, if known to Hugh, might be itself a source 
of danger. How Jenny had fared in her explanation of the matter 
to her father was also a source of great anxiety to wher. Mrs. 
Grange had gone to the cottage ard arranged with the girl as to the 
hour of departure, but Mr. Beeton had not at that time returned 
home. He was probably solacing himself for the bad news of the 
morning at the public-house, and there was no knowing in what 
frame of mind he might return from it. There were times with him 
when obstinancy and resentment usurped the place of self-interest, 
or, in other words, when he became so blind drunk that he could 
not see his own advantage. To move in the matter further, how- 
ever, Was obviously dangerous ; and there was nothing for Lady 
Trevor but to be patient and hope for the best. Who of us is so 
fortunate as not to know what it is to be condemned to inaction 
when encompassed by peril? Under such circumstances there is 
only one source of comfort—and this was closed to her. To some 
men, and to many women, the consciousness of their own guilty 
conduct is not a bar to an appeal for Divine aid even in a matter in 
which that conduct is involved ; but with Lady Trevor it was not 
so. A hypocrite to her fellow-creatures, she shrank from palterin, 
with her Creator ; and while far from irreligious in her’ genera 
yiews and behaviour, she left with a piteous Faith, whose other name 
was Misgiving, all that concerned her elder son to Fate. 

He dined as usual with the family, and for once she regretted that 
Clara Thorne was not of the party ; in the evening she regretted it 


still more, for happening to look into the billiard room, where the | 


young men were at their usual a she found only Charles and 
Mr. Gurdon; Hugh, they said, had gone out with his cigar for 
aot 


a stroll. 


‘As the true word is often spoken in jest, so it frequently happens ‘- 


that a piece of information, lightly dropped as of no concern, has a 
significance to the hearer undreamt of by him who utters it. To Lady 
Trevor this news given to her by Mr. Gurdon, between .two strokes 
of his cue, and less regarded than either, raised before her eyes a 
mist of blood. She had none to confide in ; none to take the bright 
side of things, or rally her upon her morbid fears ; if Sir Richard 
had not been asleep in his chair, with those lines of care and pain 
showing on his thin cheeks so piteously, she might have been driven 
in her feverish anxiety to tell him all ; how cruelly calm looked the 
still face of nature as she pacetl the terrace like some wild creature 
caged ; how indifferent to her prayers and pains looked the autumn 
sky! Then, after all (so hard is the way of transgressors), these 


self-inflicted tortures were suffered in vain, for presently she heard 
the front door slam, and Hugh’s clear whistle (for he whistled like a 
blackbird) sounding through the hall, and she knew Ly its cheerful 
note that all was, so far, well. 


(Zo be continusd) 


EVERY ONE knows exactly the line that M. Renan would take in 
his “ History of the People of Israel” (Chapman and Hall). He 
would be cynically unorthodox ; he would even go out of his way 
to shock goody folks’ susceptibilities ; and he would do it all in 
such pleasant ‘style that nobody could be angry, pulling down the 
battlements with so light a touch that they seemed to topple over 
of themselves. Byron talks of Voltaire “ sapping a solemn creed 
with solemn sneer.” M. Renan does not sneer at all; he smiles, 
as did the Roman augur in Cicero’s day when he met a brother of 
the craft. Paradoxical as it is, it is nevertheless true that this 
shocking book is simply delightful. The brains are picked out of 
the latest German and Dutch scholars, and are served up as -no one 
but a Frenchman, and very few of them, could do it. If we think 
M. Renan a little hard on David,“ the unscrupulous bandit who, 
(history seldom giving us the spectacle of virtue rewarded), sup- 
planted the real founder of the force of Israel ;” if he lays himself 
open to misunderstanding in the way he speaks of the God of 
Israel (¢.g., “the history of Israel was one long effort to shake off 
the false God Jehovah and to return to the primitive Elohim,” page 
221), he asserts, strongly enough to satisfy the late Matthew Arnold, 
the fiery vitality of the Hebrew faith in contrast with that elegant 
plaything the Hellenic religion : “ Israel never stood quietly by to 
see the world badly governed under the authority of a God reputed 
to be just. Her sages were fanatics in the cause of social justice, 
and loudly proclaimed that if the world was not capable of becoming 
just, it had better be destroyed, a view utterly wrong, indeed, but 
which, like Nihilism nowadays, brought about a grand awakening 
of the forces of humanity.” He shrewdly notes the deterioration 
in passing from the patriarchal to the national stage: “A nation 
which has a territory to conquer or to.defend is always more cruel 
than the tribe which is not yet attached to the soil. .. . Nations at 
their birth are ferocious” (page 198). M. Renan is a difficult author 
to translate, though so easy to read in the original ; and neither Mr. 
Pitman nor Mr, Bingham has quite succeeded. ‘' Denis of Halicar- 
nassus” (page 709) isa slip; but “the institution of the monarchy 
was quite a profane affair” is not adequate because it is too 
academic ; and surely for a “transcription ” of proper names, our 
ordinary word is “ transliteration.” 

Anybody who wants a useful and comprehensive summary of 
facts, astronomical, cosmical, biological, and evolutionary, cannot 
do better than take up “ Discursive Essays on the Phzenomena of 
the Heavens, and Physical History of the Earth ” (London Literary 
Society), “Cosmopolites” has some new theories—about “ the 
element of cold in the earth,” which he holds to be not the absence 
of heat but a physical principle as powerful, energetic, and uni- 
versal as the principle of heat itself (page 186); and about “the 
translatory motion of the sun in space,” which, he thinks, conveyed 
our solar system into a region of intense heat, whence it has been 
gradually passing into a region of intense cold, the result being the 
creation of the planets and satellites. On these, and the theory 


that darkness is not merely the negation of light, we pronounce no - 
opinion ; but we must congratulate the author on having packed . 


This first part is so full of 


into his book such a multitude of facts. 
he may be encouraged to 


teaching as to justify the hope that 
complete the work. , ; 

Mr. R. E. Prothero’s “Pioneers and Progress of English 
Farming” (Longmans) is “an endeavour to apply. the results of 
history to the present conditions of agriculture.” Beginning with 
“ wild field-grass ” tillage—the breaking-up of fresh pasture, the old 
being allowed to go back to grass—and the common-field system, in 
which pasture and tillage were permanently separated, the author 
describes the medizeval manor ; the beginnings under the Tudors of 
farming for profit, and the misery it brought on the small 
commoners and hired labourers; the dawn, with F itzherbert and 
Tusser, of agricultural literature; the pioneers, from ‘ Turnip 
Townsend” to Arthur Young and Coke of Holkham ; and the sad 
change which came on at the end of the long war. His chapter on 
agricultural depression is full of timely teaching ; he attributes it in 
part to the dearth of gold, consequent on the simultaneous adoption 
by half-a-dozen nations of a gold currency, and also to the glut of 
silver, which lowers the price of Indian wheat by lessening the value 
of the wages paid in India. Land Naturalisation he looks on as “a 
crude panacea,” and, while pointing out the distressed state of pea- 
sant proprietors abroad, he notes that in England such a class is 


- is his hero. 
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well-nigh impossible; the social conditions are against it, and 
“ State Loren sa opposed to natural laws is as effective as the 
Pope’s bull against a comet.” He is careful to correct the common 
error that in France peasant ‘proprietors were created by the 
Revolution. Arthur Young, in 1787, found that a third of the land 
was tilled by them. We heartily recommend Mr. Prothero’s book ; 
it is thorough and scholarly, and yet wholly unpedantic. x 

We are not surprised that ‘The Wit, Wisdom, and Pathos of 
Heine” (Gardner: Paisley and London) should have reached a 
second edition. Heine is always pleasing, but in Mr. Snodgrass’s 
hands he is delightful, The prefatory note gives just enough about 
his life, the extracts are well chosen, and, in all, the translator has 
excellently caught the trick of his author’s prose. We don’t know 
which is the better, the French travel-notes or the less-known 
“ Memoirs of Schnabelewopski.” We wish we could equally praise 
Mr. Snodgrass’s versions of some of the songs. “The Two 
Grenadiers ” is simply untranslateable ; Miss F. Parnell’s glorious 
“Post Mortem” embodies the idea, but no more. Of “ Loreley” 
we-prefer Mr. Macmillan’s rendering into Lowland Scotch. 

Four of the papers in “ Prosperity or Pauperism ?” (Longmans) 
are by the editor, the Earl of Meath, well known (while Lord Bra- 
bazon) for his zeal in securing open spaces to London and Dublin. 
His present object is to forward the cause of physical, technical, and 
industrial training, “so that our youth may start in life with healthy 
bodies, with the knowledge of things as well as of books, with the 
power of using their hands as well as their heads, and of making 
the most of small resources.” Some of the papers are reprints, “ The 
Health of Our City Populations,” for instance, in which Lord 
Meath points out how gymnastics have changed “the effeminate 
shop-clerk of the Crimean War period into.the stalwart volunteer, the 
oarsman, or bicyclist,” apneanal seven years ago in the Mineteenth 
Century, Mr. R. Auchmuty shows that the decay of apprenticeship 
makes trade-schools a necessity. Slijd (sleight) a Swedish exten- 
sion to older scholars of the Kindergarten method, is praised by Miss 
Evelyn Chapman, not as a means of turning out full or half-blown 
young carpenters, but of generally developing the faculties. It is 
useful for girls, giving a dexterity which needlework alone cannot 
give ; it is the true remedy for brain-pressure ; and a s/éjdger of either 
sex will not be satisfied in after-life with becoming a mere machine. 
It might be taught in night-schools, which several of -the writers 
would make compulsory (like the German “continuation schools ”) 
for two years after leaving week-day schools. There are. several 
per on girls’ work, and seventy pages are taken up with ‘the 

oyal Commissioners’ Report on Technical Education. Mr. 
Bellows links technical education with emigration by proposing to 
grant, in lieu of prizes for good work, certificates “‘ bearing a certain 
borrowing value.” : 

The Rev. Donald: Mackey’s “ Bishop Forbes” (Kegan Paul) is a 
thoroughly sympathetic memoir of a man who stamped his indi- 
viduality on the Church of which he was a Bishop. Younger son 
of Lord Medwyn, Mr. Forbes went from Haileybury to Madras ; 
but, his health breaking down, he had to put to his father the alter- 
native: “ Whether would you have me, a dead Indian judge or a 
living Scotch curate?” The answer to this was his being sent to 
Brasenose in 1840. There he soon came under the spell of Pusey, 
Newman, and the rest; and, as Vicar of St. Saviour’s, Leeds, he 
gave a startling reply to Dr. Hook's challenge to the “ Tractarians:” 
We've heard of your sayings, let us see something of your doings.” 
That a good many of the St. Saviour’s clergy went over to Rome 
was varily caused by their being so severely boycotted: “a cordon 
sanitaire was drawn round the place by the neighbouring parsons.” 


It fared with them as it does with a poor girl whom slander drives to 


evil courses. That Mr. Forbes was made Bishop of Brechin was dueto . 
_ Mr. Gladstone’s strong recommendation. 


the result; Bishop Forbes moved the See to Dundee, and soon 
replaced the upper room in'which the Episcopalians worshipped by 
several fine churches. On the other hand, he met with strong 
opposition. “High” as the Scotch Episcopal Church is, he was 
still “higher ;” and his Primary Charge (about .the Eucharist) was 
sat upon by Bishop Trower and two others, and himself presented 
to the Synod, which “admonished. him to be more care ul for the 
future.’ With Mr. Gladstone the Bishop’s friendship was unbroken ; 
and by strongly appealing in 1863 to him and to Lord Clarendon 
he was able to save from destruction the monastery of Monte 
Cassino, with its magnificent library. Mr. Mackey did well to add 
a Church map; few Southrons. know that Scotland has actually 
thirteen Dioceses. 

Why “William the Conqueror ” (Macmillan) is entitled to the 
first place among “ Twelve English Statesmen”. Mr. Freeman 
explains in his introduction. “ It is largely owing to him that the 
history of England for the last eight hundred years has been what 
it has been.” Besides, much of our national work has been done by 
foreigners, who have, nevertheless, been true Englishmen, “ thanks 
to the absorbing and assimilating power of the island world.” Mr. 
Freeman is in a strait ; William is his model statesman, but Harold 
He settles the matter of the oath in Harold’s favour ; 
he proves that the English King could not, at Senlac, accept a 
challenge which was only sent to discredit him. He notes William's 
faults in his-treatment of Lanfranc, and in regard to the New 
Forest: ‘Vulgar robbery done with no higher motive than to 
secure the further enjoyment .of a brutal sport. To this level 
William had- now sunk” (page 172). Every page of the little 
work is stamped with Mr. Freeman's peculiar historical insight. 
See, for instance, his remarks on how “the creation of Normandy, 
though it did much to weaken France asa Duchy, did not a little 
towards the making of France as a kingdom.” : 

Mr. L. Lauriston’s “At Evening Time ” (London Literary 


Society) describes, often in very touching language, the gradual way » 


in which a cultured Agnostic is brought to accept and confess 
Christ. Whoever this Mr. Fanshawe may have been, at whose 
funeral all the London shops and many in country towns were 
closed, the theatres shut their doors, -and even the great world 
suspended its amusements, it is no wonder that, being such an 
important man, his mental struggles should. have a’ whole book 
devoted to them. ; ; 

Mr. W. Moffatt is quite right ; free trade is a mistake, unless it 
becomes free exchange for. the whole world. But since we can 
neither force other nations to follow our lead, nor yet go back: toa 
Corn Law, what is to be done? Offer the Colonies even a small 
measure of .“ Inter-British Trade” and they will part with Protec- 
tion, Since 1878, Canada has given our le a preference to the 
tune of 10 per-cent. Sir R.Stout is “ ready to do the same in New 
Zealand.” We can then. be independent of the world till the world 
has come to acknowledge the truth. That is the moral of ‘“ Land 
and Work” (Sampson Low and Co.).. Mr. Moffatt, following Mr. 
Bancroft, writes that long ago our mercantile system was imposed 
on the colonies because it was feared colonial industry would 
inevitably sink the value of land at home; “we ought, therefore, to 
have been forewarned as to what is now happening.” He advocates 


pan proprietary, established without State intervention’ by a 


and Guarantee Company. He would also save the sugar market 
from hopeless. competition by laying a tax on_protected sugars ; 
better pay a farthing a pound more than ruin avery important trade. 
He would also let in, free of duty, tea and ‘coffee grown in the 
Empire. True competition, he says, means excellence of produc- 
tion ; but this can only be secured -by Free Exchange; our one- 
sided Free Trade has flooded us with worthless shams. 

Rey. W. Kibride’s letter to the Zies shows that the distress in 
“ The South Isles of Aran” (Kegan Paul) is not a creature of Mr. 
Davitt’s brain. Readers who are pondering how much they ought 
to feel for these islanders should read Mr. Oliver J. Burke’s very 


It was justified by the- 


au 


interesting account of the islands, their history, and the simple 
virtues of their inhabitants. There is no reason why, if another 
Father Davis could be found to interest in them another Baroness 


. Burdett-Coutts, the Aran fisheries should not revive as those of 


Baltimore have done. Aran, too, was, despite the west winds, 

densely wooded in the old time ; Mr. Burke thinks there is scope 

there for re-afforesting. ‘‘ Forests in their earlier growth will supply 

many industries for which old timber is unsuitable,” notably the 

material for wood-carving, such as Mr. Marcus J. Ward has started 

a ino Columbkille. We heartily recommend Mr. Burke’s little 
ok. 


—— oO” 
SOME HISTORIC CHAIRS 


THERE is no chair in the United Kingdom better known nor 
more frequently and reverently sat in than that old-fashioned oaken 
chair that stands in the low room of the old house at Stratford-on- 
Avon, and which claims to have been once the property of William 
Shakespeare.’ Whether its claims are just or not, who can decide ? 
It is sufficient to know that they are generally admitted, and the 
chair is used so continuously and so devotedly, that long ago the 
custodian thereof informed Washington Irving that the oaken seat 
had to be renewed at least once in three years. 

In the matter of faith it is, perhaps, well to follow the example of 
the American essayist. “Iam always,” he says, “of easy faith in 
such matters, and am ever willing to be deceived where the deceit is 
pleasant and costs nothing.” 

A genuine relic of the greatest of English actors, David Garrick, 
is in the possession of a Birmingham gentleman, It is a fine old 
chair of solid oak, curiously carved. On the back panel is inscribed 
the motto, “All the world’s a stage,” while on. the border of the 
same is the legend, “ David Garrick, 1774, Grub Street.” 

The gentleman who owns this chair is also the fortunate 
possessor of a larger chair, which in like manner has carved 
upon it the name and. titles of Sir Godfrey Kneller, the famous 
painter. 

Another very interesting and valuable chair, that of Alexander 
Pope, stands in the library of Lord Braybrooke, at Audley End. It 
is described as a “narrow-backed armchair of curious workmanship, 
containing a central medallion of Venus, armed with an 
arrow and a burning heart.” On _ the back is a brass 
plate, bearing the following inscription, descriptive of the 
chair's history :— This chair, once the property of Alex- 
ander Pope, was given as a keepsake to the nurse who 
attended him in his last illness. From her.descendants it was 
obtained by the Rev. Thomas Ashley, when curate of the parish of 
Binfield, and kindly presented by, him to Lord Braybrooke in 1844, 
nearly a century alter the poet's decease.” That narrow-backed 
chair, could it speak. would be able to make curious revelations of 
the strangely mean and tortuous literary trickery too often practised 
by its owner, the “little cripple of Twickenham.” 

Many years ago there used to be another chair bearing Pope’s 
name, to be seen at the Rose Inn at Wokingham. -This hostelry 
was kept, in the poet’s time, by one John Mog, whose daughter was 
celebrated by John Gay in the song “ Molly Mog.” Until little 
more than thirty years ago there was_a room in the inn which was 
always shown to visitors as “ Pope's Room,” and in it achair known 
as “Pope's Chair.” But the hand of the improver descended on 
the old place, the Rose Inn became a large draper’s shop, and, in 
the transformation, the chair disappeared, and could not be traced. 
The author of “ Molly Mog” used a curious easy-chair, which con- 
tained drawers ingeniously concealed. In these drawers were 
discovered, some years after Gay’s death, a number of manuscript 

oems, which came into the possession of his nephew, the Rev. J. 

alle, but were not published until the year 1820, when they at 
last saw the light, accompanied by a facsimile of the chair which had 
been their hiding-place so many years before. . 

In a large room called “ The Sanctuary,” behind the chancel of 
Kidderminster Parish Church, there is an old chair which, according 
to an inscription thereon, once belonged to Richard Baxter. The 
church also contains the pulpit from which Baxter preached, and 
other relics of the author of the “ Saints’ Rest.” 

A very ancient chair, which is said to have been used by the 
Venerable Bede, is still shown in Jarrow Church, near Durham. 
According to tradition, it has remained at Jarrow ever since the dis- 
solution of the Monastery. Brand, writing in 1789, thus describes 
it :— It is of oak, and appears to have been hewn out with an axe, 
except that at the top of the back the cross-piece is mortised to the 
standards, or upright parts, which serve both for legs and its 
support ; these, with the seat and sides, are very ancient, but 
us mks according to the person who shows it, lis since been 
added.” 

In 1859, a correspondent of Notes and Queries, writing from the 
Temple, mentioned that he had in his rooms at No. 2, Churchyard 
Court, the favourite easy chair of Dr. Johnson—a large, old- 
fashioned, horsehair chair, brass-bound, and somewhat the worse for 
wear, It had been removed after the Doctor’s death from his 
chambers in the Inner Temple Lane to No. 2, Churchyard Court, 


‘and had remained there, attached as it were to the rooms and owned 


by the various tenants in succession. The publication of the chair’s 
whereabouts resulted in its purchase by a kinsman of Dr. Johnson, 
then residing at Carshalton, in Surrey. Johnson and Boswell, on 
one occasion, stopped at the Three Crowns at Lichfield. This old 
inn remained practicallyunchanged until quitelately, and visitors were 
shown a genuine piece of eighteenth-century furniture, which was 
called “Dr. Johnson’s Chair.” Another armchair still claims this 
title in the coffee room of the Jerusalem Tavern, Clerkenwell. With 
the chair from Churchyard Court was a crimson velvet cushion, 
which was said to be the identical cushion upon which Mary, 
Queen of Scots, knelt at her execution, and on it could still be 
xen the marks of three drops of blood, undoubtedly human. In 
connection with the unfortunate Queen, whose claims to canonisa- 
tion were recently pressed upon the Pope, it may be noted that 
several chairs once used by her in Fotheringhay Castle are now in 
the village church of Tansor, which stands about a mile south of the 
site of the Castle. They are large heavy chairs, with moveable 
seats, so that they can be used siiher for sitting or for kneeling in 
rayer. 
4 oldsmith’s chair was one among the many literary relics and 
treasures bequeathed by John Forster to the South Kensington 
Museum. The name of Forster naturally suggests that of Dickens. 
Dickens's chair has gone far a-field—into Wales, where it is now in 


. the possession of Mr, J. Rogers Rees, as we learn from that writer’s 


pleasant “Diversions of a Bookworm.” The chair of Robert 
Burns, with his scrap-books and many other interesting and valuable 
relics, has found a safe resting place in the Burns Museum at 
Kilmarnock. 

An interesting chair, especially at the present time, is that 
wherein in days gone by’ the Speaker of the old Irish Parliament 
was wont to sit. At the last sitting of the Irish House of Commons, 


.the. Speaker, the -Right Honourable John Forster, took the chair 


away with him, and said that he would keep it until there should be 
again a Parliament in Dublin, and the chair should be wanted by 
his successor. He died without seeing his hope realised, and his 
son, having married the Viscountess Massereene, removed the chair 
to Antrim Castle, where it still remains. The Right Honourable 
John Forster's successor has not yet been elected. 

Few chairs have so interesting a history as attaches to that lately 
presented by Mrs. Frank Buckland to the Royal College of 
Surgeons. This chair was made out of the bedstead on which for 
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many years slept the famous surgeon John Hunter. The bedstead 
was presented by Professor Owen to Mr. Frank Buckland, who had 
a very great reverence for the eminent doctor. After it had been in 
his possession for some time he resolved to preserve the material in 
a less cumbrous form by having the heavy bedstead converted into 
achair. The idea was carried out, and the chair remained one of 
Mr. Buckland’s most cherished possessions until his death, when it 
was presented, as has been stated, by Mrs. Buckland to the Museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons. 
Our last chair is one of world-wide interest. Every one knows 
Longfellow's famous lyric, “ The Village Blacksmith, but the later 
association of the poet with the “spreading chestnut” may not be 
so well known. From the wood of this tree was made a carved 
chair, or, as the poet called it, a throne, which was given by the 
children of Cambridge to the venerable singer on his seventy- 
second birthday. He sat thereon to receive the children, and to 

each of those who came to see him he gavé a copy of his poem :— 
Only your love and your remembrance could 

Give life to this dead wood, 


G. L. A. 
os 


INDIAN GHOST CHARMS 
BY A HINDOO 


THE dread of ghosts is common. to all the aboriginal races of 
India, from whom it has been very generally adopted by their Aryan 
conquerors, and even by the lower classes of Mahomedans. All 
ghosts are believed to be mischievous, and some of them bitterly 
malicious, and the only means employed to oppose their rancour is 
to build shrines for them, and to make them offerings of a fowl, a 
pig, or, on grand occasions, of a buffalo. Any severe illness, and 
more especially any epidemic disease, such as small-pox or cholera, 
is attributed to the malignancy of certain of these spirits, who must 
be propitiated accordingly. The man-tiger is, perhaps, the most 
dreaded of all these demon ghosts; for when a tiger has killed a 
man, the tiger is considered safe from harm, as the spirit of the man 
rides upon his head, and guides him clear of danger. Accordingly, 
it is believed that “the only sure mode of destroying a tiger who 
has killed many people isto begin by making offerings to the 
spirits of his victims, thereby depriving him of their valuable 
services.” 

The ghosts most propitiated are of those who have met a violent 
or untimely death, whether by design or by accident, including 
poison and disease. Even women who die in the child-bed pang, 
or wretches who are hanged for their crimes, are believed to have the 
same powers of causing evil to the living as those who have been 
killed by tigers, or by lightning, or by any other violent cause. All 
these deitied spirits are .often distinguished by some term denoting 
the manner of their death : thus, the ‘‘ Toddy-Ghost,” the ghost of a 
man who was killed by falling from a toddy (palm) tree ;-the 
“ Tiger-Ghost,” the ghost of a man who was killed by a tiger ; the 
“ Lightning-Ghost,” the ghost of a man who was killed by lightning ; 
the “ Snake-Ghost ;” and soon. The ghosts of women who die 
during pregnancy or in child-birth are supposed to be specially 
powerful and vindictive. Most of the deceased persons whose spirits 
are now worshipped were the ancestors of some of the aborigines ; 
and as General Cunningham, the head of the Archzeological Survey 
of India, says, their worship is generally local, and confined to the 
limits occupied by the respective tribes to which they belonged. 

The ceremonies observed in propitiating the ghosts consist mainly 
of the offerings of goats, fowls, or pigs, as well as flowers and fruits, 
of the recitation of prayers, and of the singing of certain mantras, 
or charms ; the last bake the most important of all. These charms, 
which are always sung by men at the different shrines, are of two 
different kinds: the “ Saber charms ” (Sabara being the name of 
one of the aboriginal tribes) and the “ mystical incantations.” The 
former are addressed to the deified ghosts of the dead, the per- 
formances being generally carried out in the country, or the place 
where the corpse was burned ; and the latter are used for the purpose 
of compelling pe to appear and receive the orders of the per- 
former. The following are the translations of a few of the Indian 
ghost charms of either kind :— 

Hail! Glory to the demon Agiya Bir! 

Down in the seventh hell, . 

Mid flames of fire, 

Sitting on Brahma’s head! | 
With fish, and dung of kites we come, 
With yellow arsenic, and gum, 

All these we bring—If ye come not, 

May mother Kali curse you! . 

“ Agiya Bir” is the Demon of Fire; Brahma is the Supreme 
Divinity, Kali, one of the bloodthirsty Hindoo goddesses ; the gum 
mentioned is the bdellium, a fragrant gum, which is much used in 
carrying out any of these charms. The offerings do not seem very 
pulp but they are quite as presentable as the “eye of newt and 
toe of frog” of the witches of Macéeth, 

Hail to Hanuman ! 
An urchin twelve years old, 
With sweetmeats in his hand, 
And in his mouth a Pan. 
Hooting come, 
Baba Hanuman ! 

“ Bab4 Hanuman” is Baby “Hanuman,” the name of a dead 
child ; “Pan,” betel, chewed by the natives of India and adjacent 
countries, This charm must be begun on the first Tuesday of a 
month, fasting and wearing red clothes. Red lead, mixed with oil, 
should be rubbed over the image of Hanuman, and a lamp should 
be placed in front, with some lighted. fragrant gum, or incense. A 
large wheaten cake, covered with clarified butter and coarse sugar, 


should be offered to the image, and the charm recited eleven hundred 


times daily, counting the beads of a coral necklace. On the fortieth 
day the Ghost Hanuman will appear before the charmer, and take 
his orders. SS ‘ 
Here is a direction for raising a spirit or fairy, When a new 
moon falls on a Thursday, prepare ‘some rice and milk to eat, and 
select a solitary clean house for the performance. Bring some 
sweet-smelling flowers, some sweetmeats, some incense-yieldin:; m, 
and the scented root agar. Draw a circle witha piece of vel Need. 
and put in eight cloves, eight betelnuts, and a new lamp lighted with 
clarified butter. Next, put all the sweetmeats and flowers inside 
the circle, and then, first pronouncing the Prayer for Safety (a 
prayer generally repeated by Brahmins the first thing every 
morning), begin reciting the charm— ~ 
Hazrat Jinnon aur Pariyon ki. 
Tara-turi-swaha. 
This is to be repeated jive thousand times a day, for several successive 
days. The performer must change the flowers and sweetmeats 
daily, but not the lamp; and he must wear coloured clothes, and 
keep himself pure and clean. The spirit, or fairy, will then appear 
to receive the charmer’s orders. 
Bismillah, ar-rahman, ar-rahim | 
With chains of bells upon his feet, 
Dances Muhammada Bir. 
After a hearty breakfast, 
With a ninety-pounder bow, and a ninety-pounder arrow, 
Sports Muhammada Bir, . 
Shouting beat !—beat ! he comes ! 
Bind she-demon, bind she-devil ! 
Bind the witch, the ghost, the spirit } 
Bind the nine man-lions, 
Bind the two-and-fifty Bherons, 


c Rayworth’s Gladys, and 
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Bind the nine different kinds of ghosts! 
Bind weak and strong and guarrelsome, 
Bind the Red and bind the Yellow, 
Bind the Blxe and bind the Green. 
~ Bind the Waite, and bind the Black, bind, bind, bind ! 
= Close their wells and springs of water, 
Stop their sleeping, stop their sitting, 
Stop their drinking, stop their eating, stop, stop! 
Stop their sleeping, stop their cooking, stop, stop. 
Quickly stop. 
From the thigh of Iman Husen draw near! 
From lady Fatima’s foot appear. 
Stay them not— ~ 
May the milk of mother’s breast be forbidden I 
I appeal,to the throne of Suliman? 


This tremendous incantation must be begun on an evening when 
the new moon falls on a Thursday. Place-a ghee (clarified butter) 
lamp in front, and burn some incense, and repeat the charm one 
hundred and eight times, at the same time making an offering of 
sweets. The charm must be repeated for. thirty-one successive 
Thursdays, which will compel the ghost :to ‘appear and obey the 
orders of the charmer. : 

I shall conclude with the following’ song, sung by men ‘to con- 


ciliate the Yakshas, a particular kind of demons, for the safety of - 


their children :-— : 


As we call, one and.all, © 
Brother Jakhs, attend our call. 
1.—Flowers, sweetmeats, cocoanuts we bring, ~ 
With flags and pigs as our offering. - . 
As we call, &c. 


2.—See goats and fowls and: black cotton seed, 
With cowries six before you spread— 
As we call, &c. 


3.—Money and wine, with our bare feet, 
And everything for worship meet ; 
As we call, &e.. - 


4.—Preserve our children safe and sound, 
Our prayer is as we circle round— 
As we call, one and all, : 
Brother Jakhs, attend our call, - 


D.N. D. 
———_- _— 


RECENT POETRY AND. VERSE - 


Tue AUTHOR’S name would alone ‘be sufficient to assure one of a 
rospective treat on: taking up’ “ Heartsease and Rue,” by James 
Puseell Lowell (Macmillan), and expectation will be amply satisfied. 
To our thinking, the best poem in the book is ‘ FitzAdam’s Story,” 
an idyllof Western life, which, by its mixture of humour and pathos, 
forcibly reminds us of Crabbe; next to thisshould undoubtedly 
stand “At the Burns Centennial ”—it:.is 2 perfect gem, and makes 
one in love with the sweet soul that prompted such tender, jars 
words—-note especially stanzas 14 to 23. The monody on the deat 
of Agassiz is fine ; the grandest passage in it runs thus :— 


I cannot think he wished so soon to die 
With all his senses full of eager heat, 
And rosy years that stood expectant by 
To buckle the winged sandals on their feet, 
. He'that was friends with earth, and all her sweet 
Took with both hands unsparingly : 
Truly this life is precious to the root, 
- And good the feel of grass benéath the foot ; 
To lie in buttercups and clover-bloom, 
Tenants in common with the bees, 
And watch the white clouds drift through gulfs of trees, 
Is better than long waiting in the tomb.” 


Noble, too, are such pregnant lines as “taking life as simply as a 
tree,” or “We count our rosary by the beads we miss.” “To 
Holmes on his Seventy-Fifth Birthday ” and “ Planting a Tree” are 
gracious and witty, but obviously one-loses much by not knowing 
the identity of most of the people to whom reference is made. Ina 
lighter vein, but equally good, are the “ Origin of Didactic Poetry,” 
«The Pregnant Comment,” and those quaint lines, “ On Burning 
Some Old Letters,” which have an irresistible old-world flavour 
about them; “Tempora Mutantur ” is bitter in its satire, but 
nobody can say that it is unjustly so. In short, this is a volume to 
own and treasure. There is a very good portrait of Mr. Lowell as 
a frontispiece. 
There are some signs of ae feeling, and even of ability, in 
ther Poems,” by James Saunders 
(Thomas Laurie); but the author will do well to study good models 
before attempting to write more. The less ambitious pieces are the 
more successful, as well as the more original. Some of the quasi- 
ballads are really good, especially those embodying the element of 


’ ghastliness, which seems to have-a singular fascination for. Mr. 


Saunders, possibly on account of his habitual daily surroundings ; 
amongst these may be particularly noted for praise “The Haunted 
Pit-shaft,” “Poor Dick,” and “ Gaunt’s Doom ;” “Guignon the 
Miller” and “ Tom Carroll, of the ‘Hirondelle” ; are also good of 
their kind. The piece which names the volume is a rather tedious 
attempt at a story in the Poet Laureate’s idyllic manner; the chief 
impression left by it on the mind is that the lovers treated Gertrude 
shamefully, and’ that the author supposes “Shechinah,” and 
“Clematis ” to be accented on the penultimate. -He would do well 
to write no more verses in Early English until he knows something 
of its proper spelling and accentuation, and must be admonished 
that a slang word like “ boycott” is quite out of place in a serious 
piece. 


Messrs. BoosEY AND Co.——A pretty little love ditty is 
“There Are None’ Like to Thee,” saci and composed. or G. 
Clifton Bingham and Hope Temple, published in three keys—A 
pee song with a catching waltz refrain is “My Southern 

ome,” words by F. E, Weatherly, music by J. L. Molloy.—A 
nervous song, which will stir the heart of every sailor who sings or 
listens to it, is “ The Goodwin Sands,” the words by F. E. Weatherly, 
music by Stephen Adams; this fine song’ will, or ‘at all events 
should be, one of the leading favourites this season in concert and 
drawing-rooms.——“ Remember” is one -of Jacques Blumenthal's 
sweet ballads for a tenor; the words are by Cecil Lorraine.—A love 
song, pleasing, but-of a conventional -type, is “Oft I Wonder,” 
—— a composed i geht Oxenford and Lovett King — 
‘Flyin oments” is the appropriate tit] i ; 
stab eee pprop: e of a capital polka by 

MESSRS. SPOTTISWOODE AND Co.—Two very bright and 
taking specimens of dance music, by Charles Godfrey, are “ The 
Silver Wedding Valse ” and “ Vingt-et-Un Polka.” —Equally to be 
commended is “ Arcadia Valse,” by Charles Godfrey Jun. 

Messrs. J. CURWEN AND SONS.——A merry and tuneful cantata, 
or operetta, with excellent moral, is Donald's Hamper, adapted by 
A. J. Foxwell from a story bearing that name. It may wall be got 
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up by schoolboys for the holidays, as there is no special scenery 
required ; it may be acted in a large school-room or drawing-room - 
the music is easy, and the dialogue is brisk. 4 


MISCELLANEOUS,-——Lord Lytton’s pathetic poem, “ The Angel 
and the Child,” has been set to a pleasing melody by Sydney Shaw - 
it will surely be popular in the home circle (Charles Woolhouse),— 
Three piguante little songs, music by John Lacy, are “Love's 
Messenger,” for which the composer has supplied the words ; “ There 
is a Garden in Her Face,” the quaint poetry by Richard Alison 
(1606) ; and “ The Swirl of the Stream,” by E. A. Campbell (Messrs 
Novello, Ewer and -Co.)-— There Was a Jolly Miller,” a blithe. 
some old English poem, has been well set to music, by Frank Moir 
as a part song for S.A.T.B. (Messrs. Stanley Lucas, Weber, and 
Co.).—"-The Lullaby is a ee little song, written and composed 
by E. M. Spon (Joseph Williams).—A cheerful sea song of a well- 
know but popular type is “ Plymouth Bay,” music by R. A. Boisser 
Mus. Bac., Oxon (Messrs. Charles Franklyn and Co.).—“ The 
Broken Link,” a song from Zhe Fusilier, a drama in five acts, by 
Colonel Colomb, isa fair specimen of amateur composition 
(Messrs. Chappell and Co.).—“ Primrose Day,” written and 
composed by Beatrice Whittington and Alfred W. Dolby, is a 
well-meaning but feeble production (Archibald Ramsden.)— 
Two ariettas, the charming poetry by Heine, music by S. Bath 
are “The Years Come and Go” and “The Sea Hath its 
Pearls,” both are refined and pleasing (Messrs. Goddard and Co.). 
—A convivial ditty for the mess room is “ Here’s to His Health in 
a Song,” written and composed by R. R. Bealey and J. Randle 
Fletcher (Messrs. Duff and Stewart).—‘ Love in the Waltz” is the 
meaningless title of a ‘‘new arid original song,” words and music 
by Robert Justyn Lamb (Clare Lovell) ; the composer's suggestion 
that the refrain should be taken up by any number of persons who 
waltz as they sing is certainly “original,” but not easy to carry out 
‘(Messrs. Harberd Brothers). 


It is always rash to speak of any given novel by Mrs. Oliphant 
as her newest; one ‘follows another so rapidly—with occasional 
intervals for history, biography, and miscellaneous literature—that 
it is not ‘easy for readers or reviewers to keep pace with her. So 
far as we are at present aware, however, her latest work of fiction is 
“The Second Son” (3 vols.: Macmillan and Co.),a not very 
penialctory, sample of the work turned out by her literary mill. 
“Scamped” is perhaps too hard a word to use of it, but it is 
pertaniby turned out in an altogether too crude and unfinished con- 
dition, displaying all the seams and rough ends. It reads as if Mrs. 
Oliphant: had prepared elaborate machinery, with a view to its 
suggesting some sort of a plot as she went on, and as if, after all, she 
had been required to take a plot in which the machinery was not re- 
quired, but too late to be able to change her preparations. Forexample, 
the pious fraud by which Elizabeth Travers makes her aunt believe 
that she is that aunt’s dependent, instead of its being the other way, 
was surely never intended to lead to nothing. Then a father and 
son are elaborately introduced and described at the outset of the 
story, with the.evident. intention of giving them important parts, 
and are thenceforth -ignored. * More important still, Lily Ford, the 
rustic coquette, completely changes her entire character at a critical 
point of the story, and Mrs. Oliphant’s efforts to make the requisite 
transformation seem natural are melancholy to see. But none of 
her characters are easy to realise. It was, of course, not to be 
expected that she would succeed in making anything but a burlesque 
caricature of such a reprobate as she meant to portray in the person 
of Captain Mitford ; indeed, we congratulate her on her failure, so 
far as he is concerned. But, unfortunately, the persons more 
properly within her experience, even the women (with the solitary 
exception of muddle-headed Mr. Travers) are even more shadowy. 
The merit of the story consists of its pictures of domestic detail, 
and these are not seldom admirable. 

It is something of an achievement in these days to invent a new 
ghost story, and to tell it with something of the creepy charm which 
used to belong to the old ones, before they became psychologised— 
to ‘coin a word which is certainly wanted. In her “ Four Ghost 
Stories,” however (1 vol.: Macmillan and Co.), Mrs. Molesworth 
has performed the achievement with remarkable success. Her 
ghosts are real ghosts (barring one, which is a wraith suggestive of 
unconscious telepathy, and by far the worst of them) ; and they 
have the merit of being evolved froma plausible if not very scientific 
theory. The ghost, we gather, is nothing but a sort of fading echo 
upon earth of a departed spirit, naturally the most perceptible in 
the place likely to be associated with the living and dying thoughts, 
but aimless and “meaningless—in short, of no account whatever 
except to supply material for twilight stories. All the four of Mrs. 
Molesworth -are-charmingly told, and her ghosts, while unusually 
impressive, are pathetic by reason of their very helplessness. Mrs. 
Molesworth has gone far to create a sympathy with ghosts ; though 
whether her many child-friends will be any readier to go upstairs in 
the dark. we are by no means sure. : 

“They Twain,” by Mary H. Pickersgill-Cunliffe (1 vol.: London 
Literary Society), would be a very good book for young wives, if 
they could fairly be expected to read anything so tame. The 
exceeding tameness is the more remarkable, inasmuch as one of the 
principal characters is a very ill-behaved young woman, indeed, a 
married flirt, and something more, whom justice overtakes in the 
form of small-pox. There is, however, a more generally profitable 
warning in the person of another young wife, who risks her wedded 
happiness by disobedience and deception, but afterwards sees the 
error of her ways; and, as a set-off to her, in a subordinate way, is 
yet another young wife’s husband who is converted from selfishness 
by her gentleness and patience. Altogether the lessons and examples 
are sufficient to constitute a complete matrimonial philosophy, 


‘ which deserved delivering in a more interesting way. 


An expert taste for Glaswegian Scotch is required for a full 
appreciation of “In Love and Honour ; a Story of Scotch Country 
Life,”-by I. K. Ritchie (1 vol.: Elliot Stock). To some, of course, 
this will be a merit, to others a demerit ; and, whichever it be held, 
it must be made the most of, for the story has no other worth men- 
tioning. It differs in no: noticeable respect from some thousand 
other fairly well-written and mildly well-meant tales. - 

“Whose Wife Shall She Be? The Story of a Painter's Life,” by 
James Stanley Little (1 vol.: Spencer Blackett), merits more 
copious extract than we are able to find room for. We will cull a 
few gems at random:—“ A piquant little blonde, with a face like a 
water-lily, sprinkled with the petals of the blush rose.” “ Ralph 
had sipped the narcotic ”—that is to say, a woman had kissed him— 
“and now that his heart was hanging, scratchy and patchy, it was 
balm to him.” “There was a deep melancholy about the music 
which accorded with its eerie libretto. It swelled in its final chords 
into a diatonic phrase, and terminated in high tenor notes, discor- 
dant and chromatic—a veritable threnody—a wail of despair.” It 
is of course possible that these and such-like passages have a 
meaning of some sort, even the last. But, pending our discovery 
of it, criticism is necessarily premature. Perhaps some painter will 
try his hand at the face, and some composer at the music. The 
results would at any rate be interesting ; which is more than can 
be said for the novel. 
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~ Gaution to Parents. 


G ie ae fea te HIE delicate Skin of Infants and Children is particularly liable to injury 
a ’ from coarse and unrefined Toilet Soap, which is commonly adulterated 


with the most pernicious ingredients : hence frequently, the irritability, 

i ‘ redness, and blotchy appearance of the Skin from which many children suffer. 

si q It should be remembered that ARTIFICIALLY COLOURED SOAPS are 

i _ FREQUENTLY POISONOUS, | particularly the Red, Blue, and Green 

| varieties ; and nearly all Toilet Soaps contain an excess of Soda. Very white 

| “Soaps, such as “Curd,” usually cuntain much more soda than others, owing 

| to the use of cocoa nut oil, which makes a bad, strongly alkaline Soap very 
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injurious to the Skin, besides leaving a disagreeable odour on it. The serious 
injury to children resulting from these Soaps often remains unsuspected in spite 
of Nature’s warnings, until the unhealthy and irritable condition of the Skin has 
developed into some unsightly disease, not infrequently baffling the skill of the 
most eminent Dermatologists. 


PEARS’ transranent SOAP 


IS RECOMMENDED AS ABSOLUTELY PURE; 
FREE FROM EXCESS OF ALKALI (SODA), 
AND FROM ARTIFICIAL COLOURING MATTER. 


Iv 1s DELIGHTFULLY PERFUMED, REMARKABLY DURABLE, 
AND HAS BEEN IN GOOD REPUTE NEARLY 100 YEARS, 


AND OBTAINED 


FIFTEEN International Prize MEDALS 


FROM 


Professor John Attfield, 


Professor’ of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Soclety of Great Britain. 


& 


E 
ima 


le—No Artificial Colouring. 


ap FAVE annually, for the past ten years, made an independent analysis 

“of your TRANSPARENT SOAP, and have not found it to vary in 
“quality or in composition. It contains neither excess of alkali nor of 
“ moisture, and it is free from artificial colouring matter. A BETTER, 
“PURER, OR MORE USEFULLY DURABLE SOAP CANNOT 
“BE MADE.” 


= A. & F. PEARS, 


Soap Makers by Appointment to .H.%. the 
Prince of Wales, 


we wash our-hands,” | 71-75, NEW OXFORD STREET 


“Wash our hands.’ ; Late 38 and 91, Great Russell 
Wash our hands” # LONDON, W.C. 


“This is the way we wash our hands’ 
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Pure, Fragrant & Durab. 


Old Shirts made 


Va 
| OLD Ss H l RTS. as good as new with 5 
Fine Irish Linen. 2s. each; and with very best-wear- ; 
ing Irish Linen, as. 6d. each. - Returned, post free, o 6 


“With PEARS’ SOAP in the moraing. Sold Everywhere, but INSIST on having the GENUINE, 
ready to wear. 
N ENTIRE DIET FOR INFANTS. 
d. ae od.,or 6s..9d. Best IR d H Supplies all the elements necessary for the complete nourishment and growth of the human frame. 


TRIGHOLOGY NE, <* 
Summer pole 2 y Size, designs, post free. | Nestlé’s Food, being partly composed of Milk, is complete and entire in itself, 


i i i . A i d Vest: ery chea! 4 . : ( “4 © 
dhreah: oo Orientals possess abundance of Glossy Hair 25 ie seh. 20 CA MB RI c and requires simply the addition of water to make it instantly ready for use. 
I R I Ss H Cc : It is not merely an auxiliary, like other Infants’ Foods, which require milk to be added in preparing for use. 


ig . . ane 
ROW LAND S MACASSAR OlL FE args, ie Hemstite ad.; Ladies. Recommended by the highest Medical Authorities as the nearest equivalent to MOTHER'S MILK. 


re 
as. 3d.; Gents, 35. Hemstitched — Ladies. | 5. vohlet, with Medical Testimonials, sent post free on pplication to H. NESTLE, 9, Snow Hill, London. 
which penetrates to the roots, and’ thus prevents the waste of 


: yp) 6d. 

\ as. 11d.; Gents, 4S. td. Better qualities e: ually 

\ cheap. Price Lists and Patterns all kinds Linen 
\ those natural substances so essential to its preservation. 

WS \ Sold by Chemists, in Bottles, 38. 65. 75. TOS. 6d. Also 
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B. AND E. M‘HUGH, 
in a golden colour. i 


BELFAST. 


EETHAWM’S 


HE Every yard bears the name “LOUIS,” B : 
: and the wear of every yard, from the CAPILLARY - CATALOGUE 
cheapest quality to the best,is guaranteed E 
6 OUIS” Ladies should write for Samples of the : | bape sachin ae ee 
New Shades to THOS. W. ALLIS and’ ie ‘ree from lead, dye, andall poisons. Isunequalled 


fi id fi 
V I who su iti i th th. Itimpartsa rich gloss to hair 
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M. BEETHAM and ‘SON. Chemists, Cheltenham 


Of all the Corsets exported from Paris, no 
make has achieved such deserved success asthis. 
which is distinguished by the Trade Mark, P 


LC. ala PERSEPHONE IC. 


THE “LADY” says:—"The ‘Vanity Fair’ 
isan ideal corset So graceful is the outline, and 
its numerous gores are fitted with such skill and 
nicety, that while following the outlines of the 
figure they yet narrow the waist, and give a 
small round effect without any apparent effort 
or any uncomfortable pressure. 

“The curved seam across the hip not only per- 
mits the corset to draw closely to the waist. but 
prevents the breakage of side steels or bones, # 
and affords freedom to the most rounded hips. 

“The superior make and finish of this particu- 
lar corset is identical with that made to order 
by first-class private staymakers ; in, White the 
price is 16s. 6d., or in B ack ars.” 

Other styles in White, 6s. 6d., 8s. 6d., 105. 6d., 
13s, 6d, Black Extra. 

OF DRAPERS & LADIES’ OUTFITTERS. 


every flower that 
breathes a fragrance, 
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=) |MAPPIN & WEBB 


T\INNEFORD'S MAGNESIA, _ TRAVELLING BAGS. 


D INN 
This pure Solution is the best remedy for 


pigs eee"! OY FORD ST. W., & POULTRY, EC. 


Wi iN 
WHOLESALE ONLY, 

VANITY FAIR. , DEMOISELLE, INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. . 

‘Warranted Best Whalebone GHARP, PERRIN & ( 0.; Best French Horn. D The safest and most gentle aperient for ; 

White Coutille - - 16s. 6d. White, Cream, or Drab, ealicate einstiuetons, ladies, children, and - : MANUFACTORIES:— eon : 

Black Lasting - - 22s.od. 3%, Old Change, London, E.C. 6s, 6d. Black, 7s. od. 180, Bond strest. London, and all Chemists. 35, KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, and NORFOLK ST., SHEFFIELD. 
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GELEBRATED BINOCULARS, 


In Sling Cases. Unrivalled for Power and Definition 


New Illustrated Price-List Free by 
Post. 


NEGRETTiand ZAMBRA 


OPTICIANS AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT MAKERS 
TO THE QUEEN, 


HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 
Branches—45, Cornhill, 122, Regent St. 


Photographic Studio— 
Crystal Palace, Sydenham. 
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Negretti_and Zambra’s ILLusTRATED CATALOGUE 
of Meteorological, Optical, Nautical, and Surveying 
Instruments, 1,200 Engravings, price 5s. 54, 

Telephone No., 6.583. 
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Egerton Burnett's 


Pure Woot. Best DYE. 
Black GERGES, 


As supplied by him for 

Court Mourning and 

General Wear, are in 
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A variety of qualities 

from 1s, 23d. to 4s. 6d. 

r yard. Ladies who 

ve 2 preference for 
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Any Lencru SoLp patterns direct to 


GERTON URNETT, 
Woollen Warehouse, WeLLIncton, SOMERSET, 


GTEEL WIRE FENCING. 
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Price from 73d per yard, 
LZ Catalogue of Iron Fencing, Hurdles, &c, 
ree, 
B4YtIss, JONES, and BAYLISS, 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 
London Office and Show Rooms, 139 and 141, 
CANNON STREET, EC, 
Now Ready. Tenth Edition 
CONTENTS ;—Symp- 
toms of Dyspepsia an 
| Indigestion. “Specia' 1 
vice asto Diet and Regi- 
men, Diseases Sympathe- 
tic. Notes for Dyspepsia, 
Beverages, Air and Ven- 
tilation. articulars of 
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sent for one Stamp. 
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Holborn Viaduct, London, 


TOUT PERSONS 


oN eet advi tes how « 
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iaethed 3 Strict ted pea ded dra; extiboess 
sary, New Treatise with fall instructions How 
to Act sent in sealed envelope for 6 stamps. 

B. K. LYNTON, Bloomsbury Mansions, Bloomsbury,Lon( 20 


| Certain | HARNESS’ | Cure. 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT 


OR 


Sciatica. 


R. J. WATSON, Esq., 13, Market Street, Harwich, 
writes: — ‘Harness’ Electropathic Belt has com- 
pletely cuved me of sciatica. After uncaring it for a 
week I got better, and am now guile free from 
pain.” Anne: : 

Guaranteed to generate a mild continuous current of 
Electricity, which speedily cures all Disorders of the 
Nerves, Stomach, Liver and Kidneys. Thousands of 
Testimonials. Pamphlet & Advice free on 
application to Mr. C. B. Harness, Consi/t- 
ing Electrician, the Medical Battery Co. Ltd. 


Only Address, 
52, OXFORD ST ccreeley 


Call to-day, if possible. or write at once 
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Bin, Plated, £6. Silver, 47 10s. 


In Black or Brown Cowhide, with Strong Lock and 
Brass Catches, Removable Centre, fitted complete 
with Comb, Hair Brush, Clothes and Hat Brushes, 
Tooth, Nail, and Shaving Brushes, Razor Strop, 
Paper Knife, Scent Bottle, Jar, Soap Dish, Writing 
Case, Penholder, Pencil, Inkstand, Match Box, Look- 
ing Glass, Two Razors, Scissors, Nail File, and 
Button Hook. Price complete, £6 with Plated Fit- 
tings, 47 10s. with Silver Fittings. 
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txt. 28. and 8s, 6d; Tooth Paste, 1s. 6d. and 2s. 
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51, Frith Street, LONDON, W. 
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GWANBILL ‘(CORSETS 
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Price £4 15s. 


The New Lady's Bag, Removable Centre, Morocco 
Leather, Fitted complete, SILVER Mounts, Ivory |- 
Brusnes. Very Elegant. A small Fitted Bag. Con- 
tains Soap Box, Jar, Scent Bottle. Tooth and Nail 
Brushes, Paper Knife, Glove Stretchers, Comb, Hair 
Brush, Velvet Brush, Looking Glass, Scissors, Button 
Hook, Nail File, Knife, Corkscrew. 
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Children, by, simply breathing the Vapour _of 
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in Whooping Cough, and the disorder is rapidly putan 
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Sunday Times says:—''Mr. Russell's aim is to 
ERADICATE. to CURE the disease, and that his treat- 
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UP_AND TONES THE SYSTEM.” Book (116 pages), 
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post free 8 stamps. 
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~ THE MOST DELICATE WHISKEY IN THE WORLD. 


BOTTLED <N DUBLIN. 
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direct from Dublin, Carriage paid, to any 
addreca in the United Kingdom. 
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